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General Motors Test Driver 
Harold J. Brophy has over a 
million test-miles to his credit at 
the GM Proving Ground. Insert 
shows tire being exploded with 
dynamite cap to test car’s behavior. 


““Here’s the way we handle blowouts 
says Harold J. Brophy, skilled GM Test Driver 


“The way tires are made today, a blowout’s pretty 
unusual, But we General Motors test drivers sometimes 
deliberately explode tires with dynamite caps—so we've 
learned a lot about blowout control. 

“Chances are, you'll never have a blowout unless you’re 
rolling on very old or damaged tires—but here’s some 
advice, just in case you ever need it: 

“The most important thing to remember is—stay calm. 


“A front tire blowout will cause the car to pull to the 
side on which the tire has blown. A rear tire blowout 
may make the car ‘fishtail’—that is, swerve from side to 
side. Additional steering effort is required to keep the 
car on course. Don’t slam on your brakes, but allow the 
engine to slow you down gradually. Then pull over 
and stop. 


“But one thing I can’t impress on you too strongly. Keep 
both hands on the wheel at all times. 
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“Incidentally, ‘Power Steering’ comes in mighty handy 
to help you hold your car under control in case of 
a blowout. 
“And, if you are in doubt about your tires, take it easy! 
“In my book, the really good driver, the kind that 
belongs in the big leagues, is ready to handle trouble 
when it comes but doesn’t go out looking for it!” 
%* % 

This series of driving hints is presented 

in the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 


‘Be a SKILL—zot a THRILL driver!”’ 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Copies of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life. are available upon request. Write General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





MEET THE NEW EDITOR! 


MILDRED SANDISON 
FENNER was named edi- 
tor of the NEA JouRNAL 
by the NEA Executive 
Committee on February 
26, 1955. She had been 
serving as acting editor 
since the retirement of 
Joy Elmer Morgan on 

December 1, 1954. 
Dr. Fenner was one of 
89 persons considered for the editorship by 
an advisory staff committee, which was ap- 
pointed by direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee last summer. Serving on the advisory 
committee were: Hilda Maehling, executive 
secretary of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Worth McClure, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of School 
Administrators; and G. Kerry Smith, execu- 
tive secretary of the Association for Higher 
Education and chairman of the committee. 

The advisory committee drew up a state- 
ment of qualifications and a description of 
the functions of the position before under- 
taking a nationwide search of outstanding 
educators and journalists. It was the infor- 
mation thus assembled and évaluated that 
led me to recommend to the NEA Executive 
Committee Dr. Fenner’s appointment. 

Dr. Fenner needs no introduction to 
JouRNAL readers. Since 1931, she has been 
a member of the JouRNAL staff. From 1949 
until she became acting editor, she was—as 
managing editor—second-in-command to Dr. 
Morgan. Especially during this latter pe- 
riod, more and more responsibility for 
Journav planning, editing, and format fell 
on Mrs. Fenner’s shoulders as Dr. Morgan's 
creative abilities were enlisted for numerous 
other Association activities. 

A native of Missouri, Mrs. Fenner re- 
ceived her B.S. degree in education from 
Northwest Missouri State College in 1931 
and her master’s degree and doctorate in 
education from George Washington Univer- 
sity in 1938 and 1942 respectively. 

Author of NEA History and several Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflets and co-author of 
Pioneer American Educators, Mrs. Fenner 
has contributed to many periodicals. 

She is secretary-treasurer of the Educa- 
tional Press Association of America; a life 
member of the NEA; and a member of the 
National Council of Administrative Wom- 
en, the National Federation of Press Wom- 
en, and of Pi Lambda Theta, Sigma Sigma 
Sigma, and Delta Kappa Gamma. 

It is with great personal pleasure—and 
confidence—that we at the NEA headquar- 
ters welcome Mrs. Fenner to a high position 
of leadership in our professional association. 
As the new editor of the most widely circu- 
lated professional magazine in the world, 
she brings a great opportunity into contact 
with unusual personal ability. 

—WILLIAM G. CARR, NEA executive secre- 
lary. 
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4 VISIA-DOME 


on the Northwest’s 


Lata Contert train! 


SEE MORE, enjoy your trip more in 
Vista-Domes on the North Coast Lim- 
ited. Take a wide-open look at the wide- 
open spaces— 2000 magnificent miles 
between Chicago and the North Pacific 
Coast. 4 Vista-Domes on each train! 


RELAX, enjoy a smooth ride in reclining 
chair coaches or Pullman rooms. Travel 
the extra-comfort way to Yellowstone, 
dude ranches, Pacific Northwest, Cali- 
fornia, Alaska vacation spots. 


SEND NOW for “Northwest Adventure’”’, 
free fact-and-picture booklet. Write G. 
W. Rodine, 818 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 
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@ This feature of THe JourNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


National Hospital W eek 


May 8-14 is National Hospital 
Week this year. The nation’s 
schools can play a most important 
part in making this a week of com- 
munity education about hospitals. 

I hope that many teachers will 
consider planning a classroom unit 
about hospitals—perhaps inviting a 
hospital administrator to speak on 
vocational opportunities in hospi- 
tals.—EDWIN L. CROSBY, M.D. director, 
American Hospital Association. 


Curbing Vandalism 
* Below are two of several an- 
swers to the question, “How does 
your school curb vandalism?” 


Our school has successfully 
curbed vandalism by using the fol- 
lowing philosophy: 

[1] We feel that keeping children 
happy in their school experiences 
produces better-behaved pupils. 

[2] Thru proper learning experi- 
ences, we try to instil in our pupils 
that behavior is a most important 

[Continued on page 197} 


NEA JOURNAL 

Published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

NEA JOURNAL goes to all members of the 
Association. Active membership dues, in- 
cluding JOURNAL, $5; including other 
publications in addition to JOURNAL, $10; 
life membership, $150. Single copies of 
JOURNAL, 50¢. Entered as second-class 
matter October 23, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C., under the act of August 
24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 
= es 3, 1917, authorized January 


NEA OFFICERS 


President, WAURINE WALKER 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JournNaL $5 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to Journat, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings $10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JouRNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
$150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
Retired—If NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub- 
scription to JourNAL and active privileges 
except right to vote, to serve as delegate in 
Representative Assembly, to hold office. $2. 


Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape | 


By Charles Westcott 


HISTORY COMES TO LIFE 


for lucky students 
in one western 
high school. Using 
magnetic i 
es, teacher Mrs. 
ith Kleinkopf of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, 
has been able to 
give her classes an 
intimate view of 
pioneer life in their 
own state. Here’s 
what she writes. 
‘More than two years ago, when my 
Junior High School social studies classes 
were studying Idaho history, we conduct- 
ed interviews with some ‘old-timers’ and 
recorded them on tape. Since Twin Falls is 
a new city (we celebrated the city’s fiftieth 
anniversary this year), we had first-hand 
information on the early days.” 


WHY NOT BUILD a library of tape 
interviews with pioneer residents of 
your own community? Magnetic tape 
is easy to edit, assuring you smooth- 
running commentaries by senior citi- 
zens—without annoying pauses or 
digressions. The job of recording old- 
timers is sure to catch the interest of 
your history and social studies classes, 
and the completed tapes may prove of 
inestimable value to future students. 


TAKE A TRIP with your class to visit 
schools all over the country. You can—for 
just a few cents! Magnetic tape exchange 
programs are a popular pastime in many 
schools, where students record descriptions 
of their school and town, sometimes add- 
ing their own names and addresses to make 
the tapes a little more personal. Such tapes 
cost just pennies to mail. Unlike costly 
disk recordings, there’s nothing to break, 
and special mailing cartons are unneces- 
sary. And the value to students of history, 
geography or social studies is obvious. 


NOW YOU CAN make | J 

tape recordings of com-‘ 

plete speeches, concerts, 

plays and broadcast 

events without interrup- 

tion. New ‘‘Scotch’”’ 

Brand Extra Play Mag- 

netic Tape 190 gives you 

50% more tape wound on 

each reel, or as much re- 

cording time as you’d 

find on 114 reels of stand- 

ard tape. This means the problem of 
reel changeover is sharply reduced. 
Get it at your nearest tape dealers. 


ANY QUESTIONS on how to make im- 
proved tape recordings? I'll be happy to 
answer them tf I can. And I'd like to hear 

> how you use ‘‘Scotch’’ Brand 
Magnetic Tapes in your class- 
toom. Drop me a line — c/o 
Educational Division, Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company, 900 Fauquier 

Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minn. 
The term ‘‘“SCOTCH” and the plaid design are reg- 
istered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in 
U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. 


CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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News and Trends 


Sheet Music, Tests, and Theses Would Get 
Lower Postal Rate Under New Bill 


On March 4, Senators Olin D. Johnston [D-S.C.] and 
Frank Carlson [R-Kans.] introduced $1292 to readjust 
postal classification on educational and cultural materials. 
The omnibus bill would extend cither the book rate or the 
library-book rate, in some cases both, to include sheet 
music, bound copies of theses, scholarly bibliographies, 
and educational tests whether new or used. It would also 
remove the zoning limitation on the library-book rate. In 
addition to support by the American Library Association, 
the Educational Records Bureau, and 30 other organiza- 
tions, the bill is also endorsed by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, an NEA department. For information 
about the bill, write to the MENC, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Subcommittees for White House 
Conference Appointed 


The Committee for the White House Conference on 
Education {Neil H. McElroy, chairman] has announced 
appointment of the following seven subcommittees: 


"What should our schools accomplish?” Chairman, Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., Cambridge, Massachusetts, president, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; John Cowles, Min- 
neapolis, president, Minneapolis Star and Tribune; Mrs. 
Douglas Horton, New York, pastpresident, Wellesley Col- 
lege; Joseph C. McLain, Mamaroneck, New York, princi- 
pal, Mamaroneck Highschool; Msgr. William E. McManus, 
Washington, D. C., assistant director, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; William S. Paley, Manhasset, New 
York, board chairman, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc.; Mrs. Charles L. Williams, Miami, Florida, teacher and 
president, National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers. Consultant: Francis. Keppel, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, dean, College of Education, Harvard University. 


“In what ways can we organize our school systems 
more efficiently and economically?” Chairman, H. 
Grant Vest, Denver, state commissioner of education; 
Allan B. Kline, Vinton, Iowa, pastpresident, American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Lorimer D. Milton, Atlanta, 
president, Citizens Trust Company; former Lieutenant 
Governor Frank C. Moore, Buffalo, president, Government 
Affairs Foundation, Inc.; James F. Redmond, New Orleans, 
superintendent of schools; Harold W. Sweatt, Palm Beach, 
Florida, board chairman, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company. Consultant: Howard A. Dawson, Washington, 
D. C., director, Rural Service Division, National Education 
Association. 


"What are our school building needs?” Chairman, 
former Governor W. Preston Lane, Jr., Hagerstown, Mary- 
land; John A. Hannah, East Lansing, Michigan, president, 
Michigan State College; Albert J. Hayes, Silver Spring, 
Maryland, president, International Association of Machin- 
ists; Joseph C. McLain; Don G. Mitchell, Summit, New 
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Jersey, board chairman, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.; 
James F. Redmond. Consultant: W. R. Flesher, Columbus, 
Ohio, professor of education, Ohio State University. 


“How can we get enough good teachers—and keep 
them?” Chairman, Mrs. Rollin Brown, Los Angeles, first 
vicepresident, National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Mrs. Oscar A. Ahlgren, Whiting, Indiana, pastpresident, 
General Federation of Women's Clubs: Ralph J. Bunche, 
Kew Gardens, New York, undersecretary, United Nations ; 
James W. Hargrove, Freeport. Louisiana, vicepresident, 
Texas Eastern Gas Transmission Company; Henry H. 
Hill, Nashville, president, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Herschel D. Newsom, Takoma Park, Maryland, 
master, National Grange; Martha Shull, Portland, Oregon, 
highschool teacher; Judge Potter Stewart, Cincinnati, US 
Court of Appeals. Consultant: Ray C. Maul, Washington, 
D. C., assistant director, Research Division, National Edu- 
cation Association. 


“How can we finance our schools—build and operate 
them?” Chairman, former Lieutenant Governor Frank C. 
Moore; John S. Burke, New York, president, B. Altman 
and Company; Mrs. Rollin Brown; Henry H. Hill; W. 
Preston Lane, Jr.; Thomas Lazzio, Paterson, New Jersey, 
president, Local 300, UAW-CIO; Frank H. Sparks, Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, president, Wabash College; Jesse G. 
Stratton, Clinton, Oklahoma, pastpresident, National School 
Boards Association, Inc.; H. Grant Vest. Consultant: Ed- 
gar L. Morphet, Los Angeles, California, professor of edu- 
cation, University of California. 


“How can we obtain a continuing public interest in 
education?” Chairman, Jesse G. Stratton; Albert J. Hayes; 
Margaret Hickey, St. Louis. Public Affairs Department 
editor, Ladies’ Home Journal; Roy E. Larsen, Fairfield, 
Connecticut, president and director, Time, Inc.; Herschel 
D. Newsom. Consultants: Morris S$. Wallace, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, professor of education, Oklahoma A & M; 
Paul J. Misner, Glencoe, Illinois, superintendent of schools. 


The subcommittee on organizations is headed by Miss 
Hickey. Assisting Miss Hickey are Mrs. Oscar A. Ahlgren, 
Albert J. Hayes, Mrs. Douglas Horton, Roy E. Larsen, 
Herschel D. Newsom and Mrs. Charles L. Williams. Mr. 
McElroy said this group will aid in sclecting organization 
delegates to the White House Conference. Consultant: Mrs. 
Henry Grattan Doyle, Washington, D. C. 


1955 NEA Convention Plans Announced 


Advance plans for the 1955 NEA convention in Chicago 
July 3-8 call for [1] a scries of discussion groups on NEA 
services in which delegates and members will evaluate 
present services and make suggestions for improvements 
and expansion, based upon the annual report of Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr; [2] visualization of a number 
of reports to the Assembly ; [3] major sectional meetings on 
the morning of July 7 in lay relations, teacher welfare, in- 
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struction, school finance, education and the future of Amer- 
ica, professional standards and teacher supply, clinic for local 
leaders, centennial workshop, implications of science for 
education, and mass media. In the afternoon, sections will 


divide into discussion groups. 


NEA departmental meetings will be held Monday, July 
4. Open meetings of committees and commissions are 
scheduled for Tuesday afternoon, July 5. Classroom Teach- 
er Night, July 5, will feature a pageant sponsored by the 
Illinois Education Association. 


Major addresses will be made by Adlai Stevenson, former 
governor of Illinois, and Waurine Walker, NEA president. 
Arrangements for other speakers for general sessions had 
not been completed as THE JOURNAL went to press. 


Main sessions of the convention will be held in Chicago 
Stadium. Convention headquarters will be the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. 


Convention Policies Changed 


action of the NEA Board of 
1954, delegates’ reimbursement 


Delegates’ checks—By 
Directors in September 
checks will 
as heretofore, but will be mailed directly to the delegate 


not be issued during the summer conventions 
from NEA headquarters during August. 


Credentials—Delegate and alternate credentials will be 
issued for the Chicago convention upon the signed order 
of cither the president or the secretary of affiliated state 
and local associations entitled to such credentials. No onc 
may issue a credential on behalf of a state or local affiliate 
unless authorized in writing by an officer of the affiliate 


to do so. 


Delegate material will be mailed early in April to pres- 
idents of local affiliates and executive secretaries of state 
associations who are entitled to delegates. The names of 
delegates must be reported to NEA headquarters not later 
than 10 days before the meeting. 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


Newbery Medal for the most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children published in 1954 
went to Mecindert De Jong for his Wheel on the School 
[Harper]. Caldecott Medal for the most distinguished pic- 
ture book for children published in 1954 was awarded to 
Marcia Brown for her illustration of Cinderella [Scribner]. 
The Children’s Library Association of-the American Library 
Association chose the award-winning books. 


UN Technical Assistance Programs 


The United States has contributed about 60% of the 
budget of the United Nations Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program since its inauguration in 1951. At each 
pledging conference, each November, it has made its pledge 
for the ensuing calendar year. These p!edges have always 
been contingent on subsequent Congressional authorization 
and appropriation; since the United States Government 
is on a fiscal year basis, funds for the second half of each 
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calendar year have not been authorized and appropriated 
at the time of the pledging conference. 


The 83rd Congress, in authorizing and appropriating for 
the fiscal year 1955 (July 1, 1954-June 30, 1955), author- 
ized funds to meet the second half of the US pledge for 
1954 and for the first half of calendar 1955. It did not, 
however, appropriate any funds for the first half of 1955, 
and it specifically forbade the Executive Branch to even 
make any pledge for 1955 until funds had been appro- 
priated, 


President Eisenhower has now requested a supplemental 
appropriation of $8 million for the US contribution for 
the first half of 1955 to the UN program. Later he is 
expected to request an 18-month authorization and appro- 
priation for the second half of 1955 and all of calendar 
1956. 


On March 18, by a roll-call vote, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed an appropriation of $4 million, cutting 
the requested amount in half. Strong opposition to such a 
cut is being expressed by major national organizations, in 
letters and telegrams to Representative Clarence E. Cannon 
[D-Mo.]| of the House Committee and Senator Carl Hayden 
[D-Ariz.], chairman of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
Lee. 


New Staff Appointments Made 


Hilda Maehling, executive secretary of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, NEA, has been named assistant 
secretary of the NEA for professional development and 
welfare, under the NEA Staff Reorganization Plan. [See 
page 213.] Margaret Stevenson has been made associate 
executive secretary of DCT. 


NEA Centennial Historian Named 


Edgar B. Wesley, noted leader in the social-studies field, 
has been appointed NEA Centennial historian. Dr. Wesley 
was for many years a member of the University of Min- 
nesota faculty. More recently he has been at Stanford Uni- 
versity. Further information on his work as NEA historian 
will appear in the May JOURNAL. 


NEA Discount Rates Altered 
Effective June 1, 1955, discount rates on NEA publica- 


tions will be as follows: 


To bookstores and other agencies for resale purposes: 
20% on shipments to one address. To others ordering 
more than one copy of same title for shipment to one 
address: 2-9 copies, 10% ; 10 or more copies, 20%. Postage 
will be charged on all orders not accompanied by cash. 


Late Membership Report 


There were 480 new NEA life members during the 
period of January 20 to February 18. [See page 244.] 


As of March 3, total NEA membership stood at 586,502, 
an alltime high. 
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[Continued from page 194] 
factor in life’s successes and failures. 

[3] We are convinced that strict 
policies strictly enforced, as well as 
threats of punishment, only tend 
to dare young people to commit 
acts of vandalism. 

[4] We keep our pupils busy with 
educational experiences that leave 
little time for thoughts of vandal- 
jsm.— JOHN J. HICKS, principal, Moss 
Hill School, Kinston, N. C. 


Tuus far, we have not had a sin- 
gle case of vandalism in our new 
elementary school. 

Pride and interest in the school 
plant is probably the most impor- 
tant factor. But we also try to curb 
tendencies toward vandalism by 
providing for the continuous devel- 
opment of pupil selfdirection and 
selfcontrol and by attempting to 
maintain warm, friendly relation- 
ships between principal, teachers, 
and pupils. 

In addition, while children are 
using school facilities after school 
hours, a civic organization super- 
vises their activities.—w. A. JOHN- 
SON, principal, Southwestern Ele- 
mentary School, Norfolk Co., Va. 


A Sound Investment 


I HAVE just made my first pay- 
ment on an NEA life membership. 
And I don’t know why I didn’t do 
it long ago. 

What doctor would consider not 
being a part of his national organi- 
zation! Surely our dues are little 
enough for anyone to pay to belong 
to a professional organization as 
important as ours.—CORA A. STEINER, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Education in the Army 


Here at the Mainz Army Educa- 
tion Center, we’ve taught men to 
read and write, enabled hundreds 
to complete their intermediate edu- 
cation, and had at least 50 earn 
enough credits for highschool grad- 
uation. 

We all look forward to the ar- 
rival of THE JouRNAL because it 
helps us keep in touch. You are 
well thought of here, and your con- 
stant efforts in behalf of education 
everywhere are appreciated.—r. T. 
/WHALEN, JR., education adviser, 
|Mainz Army Education Center, 
‘Mainz Sub Area, Western Area 
‘Command, APO 185, N. Y. 
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The B D C mimeograph uses a thin film of heavy paste ink that 
does not and cannot leak. Yet perfect ink distribution is assured 
over the entire printing area by the same kind of oscillating ink 
roller used on a printing press. Copies are so sharp, clean and 
evenly inked they are often described as printing press quality. 
Because the ink can’t leak the B D C is always clean—but better 
yet, so is the user! You'll want the whole story on the B DC 
mimeograph—how it operates without a drum, without a messy 
ink pad, gives you a 3 minute color change, raises or lowers copy 
with a knob. Write for complete information. Bohn Duplicator 
Corporation, 444 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ; 


JULY 4-AUG. 10 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


Ninth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SESSION for 
elementary and high school teachers. Conver- 
sation with individual tutor. Spanish lectures 
repeated in English af another hour. Vacation 
attractions. Pleasant mountain climate. Room 
and board in hotel or homes. 


All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U.S. 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of Stanford University fac- 
ulty will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 
3 - August 13, courses in art, creative writing, 
geography, history, language and literature. 
$225 covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. 
Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


REX-ROTARY 


Trlonioce FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


OW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
= extra cost, are offered with new-processed 
tops, highly resistant to most serving hazards. 

rite for catalog, direct prices and discounts 
to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, etc. 


PYeT Tiel mae 36 CHURCH ST. Kec Z Sie Zs 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Looking for a publisher? Send for our free 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search 
of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, promote 
and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcomed. Write today for free 
Booklet N 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 
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ENTER NOW! THE MOST EXCITING CONTEST IN HISTORY 


a CELEBRATE 3O YEARS OF AIRLINE SERVICE! hi 
i We ‘* pa i ool * 


As 100001 


COSMIC: CONTEST 
50,000 sv.'50,000 ni 


It's easy! It’s fun! It’s actually two contests in one. You can enter one or both parts... 
win both first prizes for a grand total of $80,000. And you can start right away because 


the entry blank to Part 1 is on the opposite page! 


There’s never been such a contest before! 
Just think what you could do with one of the 
big cash awards! Why you could pay off the 
mortgage, send the children to college, and still 
have plenty of money left over for travel to all 
those enchanting lands you’ve always dreamed 
of seeing some day. What’s more, you may even 
win the big $50,000 cash prize in 1985 by enter- 
ing Part 2 of TWA’s Cosmic Contest! 

So get busy this minute. Think of all the 
wonderful things you like about traveling by 
airplane, and why TWA is the way to fly. Read 
the tips on how to win both parts of this excit- 
ing contest printed on this page. Then fill in 
the official entry blank for Part 1 in this adver- 
tisement and mail it promptly. In a few days, 
you'll receive your official entry blank for Part 
2, and another chance to win even more money! 


30 CHANCES TO 
WIN RIGHT NOW! 


2nd PRIZE F 
3rd & 4th PRIZES . . . . 2,000 
Sth through 10th PRIZES . . 1,000 


Tith through 30th PRIZES. . 250 


$50,000 


Here's all you do. Just complete the 
following statement in 30 additional 
words or less: *‘Flying is the way to 
travel, and TWA is the way to fly 
Winners will be announced on or be- 
fore September 30, 1955! 


$50,000 IN CASH! 


To be awarded 30 years 
from now in 1985! 


Here’s how to enter Part 2 of 
TWA’s Cosmic Contest. When 
you send us your entry for Part 
1, we will send you a special 
entry for Part 2. On this form 
write in 200 words or less what 
you think commercial air travel 
will be like thirty years from 
now! Your entry will be micro- 
filmed and sealed in a special 
vault at TWA’s new mainte- 
nance base in Kansas City, Mo. 
Then, in 1985, a selected board 
of judges will examine the 
entries and pick the winner. 
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TIPS ON HOW TO WIN PART 


Simply think of all the many reasons why you'd like to travel by 
world-proved TWA. You'll find it easy to list advantages, such as 
speed, comfort, dependability, convenience, ideal schedules, world- 
wide routes. And to help you, here are just a few things you might 
say about TWA’s many contributions to air travel: 

TWA has put a two-week vacation in Europe within reach of mil- 
lions more Americans by pioneering low-cost Sky Tourist service and 
developing a simple “Time Payment Plan” for travel anywhere. 

Through its active support of the American creed of free enter- 
prise and competition, more people than ever are now able to enjoy 
all the advantages of air travel. 

TWA’s voluntary assistance to countries of the free world in help- 
ing to organize their own efficient airlines has helped promote friend- 
ship between the U. S. and other nations. 

TWA’s swift, dependable service between 80 key cities on 4 con- 
tinents has stimulated world trade and friendship. 

TWA’s leadership in efficient, economical operation has shown the 
way toward elimination of costly government subsidies with great 
savings to taxpayers. 

TWA’s leadership in mechanical and technical advances, its great 
fleet of Constellation aircraft and its skilled, courteous personnel 
have set new standards of speed, comfort and dependability in air 


OFFICIAL RULES FOR 


TWA’s Cosmic CONTEST 


1. TWA’s Cosmic Contest consists of 
two parts. You may enter either one or 


4. Prizes listed on entry blank and in 
this advertisement will be awarded on the 


TIPS ON HOW TO WIN PART 


Here’s what some people think air travel will be like in 1985! 

It’s so much fun to imagine what flying will be like in 1985. Just 
read these answers. See how easy it is to predict things to come. 
Then write your own predictions on the official entry blank TWA 
will send you when your entry to Part 1 is received. 

For example, a housewife may write: “In 1985, I think aviation 
will be like this: It will be possible to fly all the way from Los Angeles 
to London without stopping. It will take just 6 hours, and you'll fly 
in an airplane that looks like a flying saucer, with no wings or tail 
and a huge cabin that is divided into many private staterooms. There 
will be no runways at airports because these planes will take off 
straight up and land like helicopters. The average speed of these 
planes will be about 1000 miles an hour. They'll fly about 30 miles 
up in the stratosphere. These planes will use atomic power that will 
last indefinitely, and their engines will be made of materials that last 
for years and years without attention.” 

A businessman might say: “In 1985, I think commercial aviation 
will be like this: Planes will be powered by rockets using a new type 
of fuel. They will fly at altitudes of 50 to 100 miles above the earth 
at a speed of 2000 miles per hour. Because of this speed, special 
watches will be designed so passengers can keep up with the rapid 
change in time zones. These space planes will take off straight up in 
the air. They will land the same way, using a special device that 
counteracts the gravity pull of the earth. They will have a range of 
25,000 miles, so they can fly non-stop anywhere in the world. These 
planes will carry as many as 500 passengers and will feature com- 
plete restaurant service, a movie theatre, soda fountain and a cock- 
tail lounge. 


J 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK PART 1 
TWA’‘s COSMIC CONTEST 


$50,000 IN CASH AWARDS NOW! 
TWA’s Cosmic Contest 


P. O. Box 85 
New York 46, N. Y., U.S. A. 


both parts. Entries for both parts of the 
contest must be postmarked on or before 
July 31, 1955, and received not later than 
August 31, 1955. To enter Part 1, simply 
complete this statement in 30 additional 
words or less, ‘‘F lying is the way to travel, 
and TWA is the way to fly because. . ."’ 
To enter Part 2, state in 200 words or less 
what you think commercial air travel will 
be like thirty years from now (1985). A 


sketch of the type of aircraft used then’ 


may also be submitted, but the complete 
entry must be held to space provided in 
the official entry blank. 


2. You may submit as many entries as 
you wish, but in each case an official entry 
blank must be used. An official entry blank 
for Part 1 is printed in this advertisement. 
Entry blanks for Part 2 will be mailed to 
you when your entry to Part 1 is received. 
Additional entry blanks for both Part 1 
and Part 2 may be obtained at TWA ticket 
offices, on board TWA planes and in most 
authorized travel agencies; or by writing 
to TWA, P. O. Box 85, N. Y. 46, N. Y. 


3. Contest is open to everyone except 
employees of Advertising Distributors of 
America, Inc., TWA or its advertising 
agencies and members of their immediate 
households and families. 


* 


basis of sincerity, aptness and originality. 
Literary skill is of secondary importance. 
Neatness will count. Entries to Part I 
will be judged by Advertising Distributors 
of America, Inc. Winners will be an- 
nounced on or before September 30, 1955, 
and names of winners may be obtained by 
written request to the address above, en- 
closing a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope. Entries to Part 2 will be microfilmed 
and stored in a vault in Kansas City, Mo. 
The chief executive officer of TWA will 
name the independent judges of Part 2 on 
or before January 1, 1985, and the winner 
will be announced before July 1, 1985. In 
the event the contestant submitting the 
winning entry to Part 2 is not living on 
the date the winning entry is announced, 
the prize money to Part 2 will be paid to 
the person authorized by the last will and 
testament of that contestant or otherwise 
authorized in law to receive such payment, 
or to the legal representative of the estate 
of that contestant. Judges’ decisions are 
final; duplicate prizes in case of ties. 


5. Entries must be the original work of 
contestants and submitted in their own 
names. All members of a family may 
enter, but only one prize for Part 1 will be 
awarded to a family. Contest is subject to 
all governmental regulations and causes 
and conditions beyond TWA's control. 
All entries become the property of TWA, 
and submission of entries to one or both 
parts of the contest gives TWA full rights 
to reproduce, publish and use such entries 
as TWA sees fit at any time. 


Smee 
+ A oe ~* ‘= a 
a ny TWA 
Fly the finest .. FLY- 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


& S.A. - EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA 
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Dear Sirs: Here is my completed entry blank 
for Part 1 of TWA’s Cosmic Contest. I under- 
stand you will send me an official entry blank 
for Part 2 when you receive this entry. 


Flying is the way to travel, and 


TWA is the way to fly because: 
(Complete in 30 additional words or less) 


Name 

Address 

Cle Fe ec. 7 ele 
Country 
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READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL EDITION 
HAPPILY GIVES YOU— 
These New Aids You Have Asked For! 


I. Free Standardized Vocabulary Tests: Form A in October, Form B in May. Now you can measure 
students’ growth in word power! 


II. E-x-p-a-n-d-e-d “Better Reading” Supplement: Eight additional pages of study helps to pro- 
vide greater variety and wider range of difficulty in exercises, from junior through senior high 
level. “Better Reading,” NOW 24 pages! Teaching Guide, 16 pages. 


USE The Reader’s Digest Educational Edition 


for 


Citizenship Training —- Guidance — Improvement of Reading Skills — Increasing Word Power — 
Speaking, Writing, Listening Activities 


All these services at a saving of 20% over the regular Digest price! 


Reader’s Digest Educational Edition is only 20¢ per copy 
in class sets of 10 or more. Teacher’s Edition free. 


READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 





Leanore-Have fore fum American Seating 


High-School Desk No.445 


fe} -dacte) gi MODERN STYLING 
a Rn, GREATEST STUDENT COMFORT 
SUMMER * ; mf 


oe Oe STEEL PYLON CONSTRUCTION 
SESSIONS 4 _ 


Developed through ; 
extensive research to meet 
the needs of Junior-Senior 
high-school students. 

a emt suggestions of 
educators, architects, 

3 COLLEGES OF EDUCATION: 5 designers. Cradleform seat, 
for comfortable, dynamic 
posture, rotates on silent 
nylon bearings—allowing 
ingress and egress in one 
natural motion. Adequate, 
sloped working surface. 
Generous leg, knee, body 
room. Visible, handy book 
space. Height range for 
7th through 12th grades. 


JUNE 13 te 
AUGUST 5 


— 
~ 
a 


’ FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 

ego be a Toni - Write for No. 445 Folder 

uate Indergraduate 7 <- echigvement Peer oe fully describing the design, 
construction and adaptability 
of this brand-new and modern 
unit. Dept. 7-B 


Fer Further information Write te: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS Chmeucan 
j= Oregon State System of Higher Education Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


/ Manufacturers of School Auditorium heatre. Church. fans, i 
1ON ’ =. ’ 7 portation, 
AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCAT Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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A Foreign-Exchange Plan 


WHEN Kenyon Cull came to the 
Central Junior Highschool in 
Yankton, South Dakota, he asked 
his students if they would like to 
produce and exchange a magazine 
with his former school, Caversham 
Secondary Modern School, in Read- 
ing, England. 

Mr. Cull and a woman faculty 
member at Caversham worked out 
the plan whereby the two schools 
exchange magazines, sometimes as 
large as 120 pages, four times. a 
year. The sports writeups, draw- 
ings, serial stories, interviews, 
photos, and stories on comparative 
ways of life are completely done by 
the seventh- and eighth-graders. 

Two master copies containing 
original drawings and photos are 
made of each edition. One copy is 
kept on file, and the other is sent 
overseas accompanied by stencils 
so that duplicate copies may be 
created over there. 

The magazines serve a definite 
two-fold purpose: [1] realistic and 
functional study of the English 
language; [2] promotion of inter- 
national relations. 

Students also have exchanged 
recordings. Caversham presented a 
tour of the school including play- 
ground noises and a scene from a 
current play. Central’s recording 
included a rousing rendition of 
their school yell. 

Caversham also sent a 10-minute 
16mm film planned, directed, 
photographed, and edited by its 
students. Yankton students are now 
planning theirs. 

The biggest project—and most 
difficult to achieve financially—will 
be to make arrangements for a few 
British students to come to the 
US for a month or two while the 
same number of Central pupils go 
to England. 

Any teacher interested in know- 
ing more about the exchange plan 
is invited to write to Kenyon Cull, 
1003 Pearl Street, Yankton, South 
Dakota. 

—RICHARD J. MC CORMACK, Yank- 
ton, S. Dak. 
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Statue honoring Marine Corps—latest memorial in the Washington area. 


You’ll never forget your trip to Washington! The sights 
are truly inspiring, and you'll thrill to the moving 
drama of a great democracy at work. Stand before its 
hallowed shrines, visit its public buildings, or attend 

a session of Congress. These contacts with our nation’s 
capital will capture your imagination . . . and your 
heart. Why not plan now to visit Washington? And 
when you go, travel the pleasant, comfortable way 

... by Baltimore & Ohio. You'll enjoy B&O’s 
old-fashioned courtesy, modern trains and finer food! 


TOURS and SPECIAL FARES 


Talk with a B&O representative; your local railroad or travel agent 
—or write to us for information on Washington sightseeing tours 

and savings on round-trip fares. Special rates for organized groups. 
Make your plans now! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
r J. F. Whittington, Gen. Poss. Traf. Mgr. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Dept. AA) 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, o copy of your 
“Pictorial Washington Travel Guide" 
52-PAGE PICTORIAL 


GUIDE TO WASHINGTON Nome 


Where to go! What to see! 

It's all in this descriptive book. 

40 illustrations; street map. 1 
Handy pocket size. 


(Please print plainly) 
Addre: 


(< | eee —e—eEeEeEE 
| if you want information on a trip to Washington, check here () 


© a> cas cam ci Gis wisi din Oth cies bee tes ah ale ein a ed a 


BALTIMORE « OHIO RAILROAD 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Dear Friend: 


I’d like to tell you a little story, for it makes a point you should be aware of. A 
neighbor of mine was once a big name athlete, and a nice fellow as well. He was success- 
ful in business, a community leader and a father of three boys. You know the type. But 
the one thing he wanted more than anything else almost slipped away. He’d always 
wanted a boy who would also star as an athlete. So as the first boy came along, he 
bought him anything and everything, and always the best. He tried to teach him men’s 
games. But it just didn’t work. The baseball bats, the tennis rackets, everything, were 
always too big for him. He couldn’t understand the complicated explanations, and so 
wasn’t interested in the adult games. The harder his dad tried the worse it got, until 
the boy thoroughly disliked athletics. 


With his second son he did the same thing and got the same result. 


But somehow a few years ago he woke up to what was wrong. As his third son came 
along, he also got him the best of equipment, but of a different kind. In recent years many 
big companies have developed equipment that fits the growing child. Junior baseball 
leagues have equipment, playfields and rules made to fit the user. That is the kind of 
equipment he bought. Well, you can guess the outcome. The boy is using these things 
that are his size and loves it. His dad is both proud and sad—proud of his third son, 
and that he finally found the right answer; but sad that he had tried to force his first two 
sons to use things that didn’t fit. 


I found out about this one night when the father came to me for some help. He told me 
the whole story, and asked if the same idea wouldn’t apply to books. He knew I was 
associated with Britannica, and wondered if I could recommend a set of books which 
was made to fit younger minds, reading level and vocabulary. He was sure that to be 
used and enjoyed, books had to fit just as athletic materials had to fit. 


I had both the answer and the reference books to meet his needs. Some years ago, 
Britannica realized the great need for instructional materials designed and edited to fit 
the younger mind. BRITANNICA JUNIOR meets these needs. Teachers, librarians 
and parents by the thousands are discovering what my neighbor learned so late. If-you 
are still making the mistake of forcing young minds to use adult materials that don’t fit, 
change before it’s too late. I can guarantee both you and the young minds you are de- 
veloping will be ever grateful to BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


Sincerely, 


{ 7 John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
202 
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Getting the Most 
Out of Your Speaker 


F MY shoes had been half a size 
| larger, I couldn’t have done it. 
There was just room enough to 
place them as they were. A gesture 
in any direction would have been 
hazardous. 

Taking a stance that I hoped 
could be preserved for 15 minutes, 
I said my piece. There was un- 
doubtedly an audience, but strong 
footlights were an effective barrier 
against finding out. 

Spotlights flooded the large 
stage, on which sat 60 sweet girl 
graduates in their crisp formals and 
about a third as many boys in white 
trousers and blue serge coats. A 
jungle of flowers bloomed in every 
unoccupied spot. 

That was an occasion to remem- 
ber—with shudders! 

I also have vivid recollections of 
another speaking assignment—but 
for very different reasons. On this 
occasion, the arrangements were 
perfect. Not a thing was forgotten. 

There was even an extra divi- 
dend. When the mayor of the city 
introduced me, he presented me 
with a corsage of gardenias, which 
is something for a man to receive— 
even for one who is fond of gar- 
denias. The municipal dignitary 
was happily wearing one himself, 
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and both he and I gave the audi- 
ence everything we had. 

Most speakers have forgotten 
more speech-making occasions than 
they can remember, but they will 
never forget the irritating ones or 
the ones that provided every facility 
and courtesy that would enable 
them to give a creditable perform- 
ance. 

What will get the most out of a 
speaker? A desire to know the an- 
swer to this question prompted me 
to ask a number of speakers what 
they felt others could do to help 
them be at their best. The follow- 
ing dos and don’ts are based on 
this survey and reflect the expe- 
rience of scores of men and women 
who for years have appeared before 
every type of audience that chance 
or the ingenuity of program com- 
mittees could assemble. 


Tere are at least two partici- 
pants in every speaking program, 
the speaker and the one who intro- 
duces him. 

Select the person who is to in- 
troduce the speaker with as much 
care as you select the speaker him- 
self. Of course, he should be brief. 
And, of course, he will tell an ap- 
propriate story, but let him be 
cautious in trying to be funny at 
the expense of the speaker. 

A man who has addressed a thou- 
sand service clubs says he was once 
presented to his audience with the 
statement, “Our speaker tonight is 
from New York. I don’t know what 
he is going to talk about, but he’ll 
probably tell you.” 

The introducer serves as a prim- 





For suggestions about ways to improve 
group discussions, turn to articles like 
“The Individual Counts,” in the No- 
vember 1954 Journal, and “The Mature 
and Effective Group,” in the February 
1955 issue. 








A SYMPOSIUM 


Niaking the Most 
of a Conference 


ing pump for members of the au- 
dience. If he does a poor job, he 
will make them feel like a class in 
English 2A about to swing into a 
recap of Silas Marner. Or he may 
arouse their anticipation in a man- 
ner that recalls the Johns Hopkins 
professor whose students said he 
taught Hebrew like a succession of 
hairbreadth escapes. 

He will make the listeners aware 
of the significartce of the topic to 
be discussed as well as of the spe- 
cial competence of the speaker to 
handle it, leaving them quite set 
up about their good fortune. 

There is an easy measure for the 
introducer’s effectiveness. If the 
speaker looks out at a thousand 
faces set in a defiant stare that 
dares him to make them smile or to 
arouse their interest, the introducer 
has failed. 


Or course, much has to be done 
before the introducer and the 
speaker get together. 

The first obligation of persons or 
committees who arrange meetings 
is to propose programs that deal 
with important interests of those 
who will attend. 

Ask the best speaker available to 
discuss the topics. Tell him what 
he is expected to talk about and 
why. If there is a “local angle” of 
the subject to be discussed, the 
speaker would like to know it. He 
will also appreciate being told in 
advance the probable size and com- 
position of the audience. 

Most speakers say they would 
like to be met at the train or hotel 
so someone can discuss the meeting 
with them. But the president of a 
large NEA department says em- 
phatically, ‘Please allow the speak- 
er some time alone at a hotel to col- 
lect thoughts and change clothes.” 

Before the meeting, however, the 
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speaker will certainly want to be- 
come acquainted with the person 
who is to introduce him to the 
audience. 

Many men speakers want to 
know whether to wear a dinner 
jacket; and women speakers, too, 
appreciate knowing the appropri- 
ate attire of the day. 

Nearly all speakers are con- 
cerned about the mechanical ar- 
rangements. Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt says, “I like to be met on ar- 
rival and check the arrangements. 
I like a table or lectern with a mi- 
crophone, and a glass of water on 
hand. I prefer speaking last.” 

Most speakers ask for a lectern. 
Some specify that it and the mi- 
crophone be adjustable to their 
height and that it be equipped 
with appropriate lights. The lec- 
tern seems to be held as desirable 
at a dinner speakers’ table as on 
an auditorium platform and is re- 
quested even by those who speak 
without a manuscript. 

In addressing small groups, the 
speaker should stand on the same 
level where the audience is sitting; 
for large groups, he must have a 
rostrum; but in any case give him 
a lectern. ‘ 

Acoustics and the size of the au- 
dience are factors in deciding 
whether there is to be a micro- 
phone. One speaker suggests that 
any audience of more than 80 peo- 
ple requires a loud speaker. 

Try to select a meeting place that 
will fit the audience. Do not as- 
semble 30 persons in an audito- 
rium for 2000. If it is necessary to 
use a hall too large for the ex- 
pected audience, rope off the rear 
seats. 


F wp out in advance whether the 
speaker needs a picture projector, 
blackboard, charts, or other aids. 
If possible, give him a chance to 
try out the mechanical arrange- 
ments before the audience has ar- 
rived. 

Avoid the use of footlights or 
spotlights. Have someone monitor 
the public-address system continu- 
ously thruout the speech. 

One speaker asks for a seat on 
the stage close enough to the lec- 
tern so that he doesn’t “have to do 
a marathon on the way to it.” 

Speakers expect to be given the 
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time agreed upon—some even pre- 
fer first position on the program so 
they will be sure of it. They like 
to know who else is on the program 
and what they are going to talk 
about. Anyone who puts more than 
two speakers on any one program 
is bidding for trouble. 

By far the most common com- 
plaint of speakers is that programs 
are too long. One says, “Give me a 
spot on the program sometime be- 
fore the audience is reduced to an 
inert mass. Once I spoke after a 
five-selection concert by the high- 
school band; a puppet production 
of Rumpelstiltskin (10 scenes); a 
review of the year’s program by the 
association president; reports from 
five standing committees; a floor 
battle over dues; and a speech by 
the superintendent. When I got 
up, the audience was limp, and so 
was I.” 

Ask the speaker for a manuscript 
of his address for the press. If he 
has had to hop-skip-and-jump in 
preparing his speech, perhaps he 
can provide a few notes or high- 
lights. Biographical information is 
often helpful to the introducer as 
well as to the press. Tell the 
speaker in advance if his speech is 
to be broadcast. 


Takinc care of speakers will vary 
in accordance with the number in- 
volved. Obviously not all the speak- 
ers at a large convention can be 
met at the train and looked after 
during their stay at the meeting. 
But some one person can be re- 





Is the mike just right for the speaker? 








sponsible for courteously attend- 
ing to the needs of every principal 
program participant. 

One might think that the speaker 
could be forgotten when the chair- 
man bangs the gavel for adjourn- 
ment; but when queried, a surpris- 
ing number of the respondents ex- 
pressed appreciation for the little 
courtesies that follow the program 
—a reception perhaps, an opportu- 
nity to visit with the officials who 
planned the program, a tour of the 
city if the speaker is unacquainted 
with it. 

A follow-up “thank you” takes 
little time. One popular speaker, 
who usually speaks without a fee, 
fondly recalls arriving home after a 
speech to find that the program 
committee had sent his wife a bou- 
quet of roses. 


Many of these suggestions belong 
in the category of the obvious, yet 
comments of the respondents indi- 
cate they are all too frequently 
neglected. It takes a multitude of 
little things to get the most out of 
your speaker. 

—BELMONT FARLEY, director 
of the NEA Division of Press and 
Radio Relations. 


How To Prepare and 
Deliver a Good Speech 


Josep Conrap is credited with 
having said, “Give me the right 
word and the right accent and I 
will move the world.”” You may not 
aspire to move the entire world, 
but if you want to increase your 
powers of leadership, by all means 
accept any invitations to make a 
speech. 

In order that you may speak 
with earnestness, select a subject 
which is close to your heart, and in 
order that you may speak with as- 
surance, pick one with which you 
are familiar. 

Explore your mental stockpile 
of material on that subject. Jot 
down all the illustrations, quota- 
tions, and pertinent thoughts as 
they occur to you. In daily contacts, 
casually turn the conversation to 
your subject. Note apt expressions, 
humorous comments, unique ideas, 
or any unusual subjectmatter that 
might contribute to the effective- 
ness of your speech. 

Next, organize your material log- 
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ically. You’re all set when most of 
your material falls into place like 
the pieces in a jigsaw puzzle. If 
something doesn’t seem to fit in, 
put it aside. Don’t have more than 
five points, and try to confine your- 
self to three. For short speeches two 
points are adequate. 

The most important part of the 
speech is the ending. Even a medi- 
ocre speech can seem good if it has 
an impressive finale. Therefore, 
make your ending superlative in 
whichever vein you decide to con- 
clude—that is, make it either the 
strongest, or the ‘most convincing, 
or the most humorous, or the most 
dramatic part of your speech. 

The second most important part 
of your speech is its opening. The 
audience will hang onto your first 
few words. Apologies, explanations, 
or announcements in the beginning 
are lost opportunities. Start out 
with your best attention-getter: an 
arresting question, impressive quo- 
tation, challenging paradox, hu- 
morous story, catchy slang phrase— 
anything to attract attention and 
lead into your theme. 

Above all, resolve to make your 
speech interesting. Use illustra- 
tions and specific instances rather 
than mere generalities or hypothet- 
ical examples. Use humor. Drama- 
tize your stories. 

Practice your speech on friends. 
Instead of commenting on the 
weather, begin discussing some 
phase of your theme, or telling one 
of the stories you plan to use. Thus, 
by taking up one part at a time, 
you will be able to practice the en- 
tire speech, and your friends will 
appreciate the substance and spar- 
kle of your conversation. 

Do not depend upon memorized 
words when delivering your speech, 
but rather depend upon the 
thought. Stimulate your own zeal 
for the idea you wish to express, 
and it will almost express itself. 

As you stand up to speak, keep 
uppermost in your mind the major 
thrust of your speech and the high 
points which support it. At this 
stage, let your gestures and your in- 
flections take care of themselves. 

Concentrate upon your theme to 
such a degree that you are inspired 
to communicate your thoughts and 
feelings to your audience. 

When you first begin, speak 
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Study your program carefully. 


slowly; then as your theme unfolds, 
gradually increase your force and 
tempo. Your own enthusiasm, 
coupled with the kindling interest 
of the audience, will stimulate you. 

Build up in fervor as you move 
toward the conclusion. Your sin- 
cerity will be your power. 

—JOSH LEE, a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and a for- 
mer United States Senator, was the 
head of the speech department at 
the University of Oklahoma for a 
number of years. His writing in the 
field of public speaking includes a 
textbook on the subject and a pop- 
ularly written selfhelp book called 
How To Hold an Audience With- 
out a Rope. [1947. Ziff-Davis Co.] 


Selection .of Delegates 


Ovr constitution specifies that 
the president shall be the first dele- 
gate to all conventions and confer- 
ences. 

In selecting nominees for our six 
delegates to the NEA convention, 
the nominating committee has a 
policy of including our executive 
officers plus one delegate at large. 

This same group automatically 
becomes the nucleus of our quota 
of eight to attend our state conven- 
tion. The remaining two nomi- 
nees, as well as six alternates, are 
chosen from our active members. 

—CARROLL G. PARKS, presi- 
dent, Allentown [Pa.] Education 
Association. 


In 1952 the Corpus Christi Inde- 
pendent School District set up two 
funds, one to be used by teachers 
attending regional and national 
professional meetings and the 
other by principals and super- 
visors. 

In choosing delegates, a commit- 


tee of six teachers considers past 
professional activities of the appli- 
cants, but also tries to, have the 
maximum number of grade levels 
and schools represented. 

—EDNA A. MILLER, Menger 
School, Corpus Christi, Texas, and 
member of executive board of 
Texas Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


Preparation of Delegates 


De.ecatrs to the Iowa State 
Education Association delegate as- 
sembly receive a portfolio of in- 
formation about the program and 
what they, as delegates, are sup- 
posed to do. Then, one week prior 
to the assembly, each district holds 
a meeting to give delegates infor- 
mation about special items to be 
considered at the assembly. 

Delegates to the state conference 
of classroom teachers (usually the 
officers of county councils and local 
associations) receive the Sounding 
Board and special bulletins from 
the ISEA that are designed to keep 
them posted about association busi- 
ness that may come up. 

—MOLLIE OBERG, president, 
Des Moines Classroom Teachers 
Association. 


How To Be a Good Participant 


Ir you are going to attend a con- 
ference, start with the idea of get- 
ting the most you can out of it. As 
soon as you receive a program, go 
over it carefully to decide which 
lectures, discussion groups, or work- 
shops you would like to attend. 

Make a point of attending all 
sessions. You are sure to miss the 
continuity of thought if you de- 
liberately miss a meeting. 

Arrive at meetings on time and 
remain until adjournment. Be 
there ready to join in any discus- 
sion or to ask pertinent questions. 

Be sure to get into some of the 
informal between-meeting sessions. 
The chances are you will never 
again see the person from Detroit, 
Miami, or Tulsa, so pick up some 
extra knowledge while you can. 

If you have to make a report 
when you get home, following the 
above suggestions should make 
your task a pleasant one. 

—NELLE HUGHEY, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
Mississippi Education Association. 








February 16 


Testimony of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
presented by Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby and US Commissioner of 
Education Samuel M. Brownell— 
Department witnesses testified dur- 
ing both morning and afternoon 
sessions, describing the President’s 
proposals in considerable detail. 
Secretary Hobby read from a pre- 
pared statement, dealing with the 
bill, title by title. She stopped fre- 
quently to let Commissioner Brow- 
nell explain technical features. 

In general, Secretary Hobby said 
that her position and that of the 
department had not changed since 
last year. She reasserted her belief 
that a single bill like $5 or S480 
giving direct federal grants could 
not solve the school problem. She 
said that $968 had a multiple ap- 
proach and would be much more 
flexible. 

Regarding over-all funds pro- 
posed in the bill, Mrs. Hobby said 
it was her hope that some $6 billion 
or $7 billion in school construction 
would be stimulated. In reply to 
questions, she stated that direct fed- 
eral grants would amount to about 
$67 million a year for three years. 
The remainder of the proposed ex- 
penditures would take the form of 
interest-bearing federal loans and 
guarantees. 

When asked if educators and pro- 
fessional organizations, including 
NEA, had been consulted in the 
drafting of S968, Commissioner 
Brownell replied, “We did not ask 
the NEA to send experts to come 
over and assist usin the develop- 
ment of this program. We didn’t 
ask any educational groups to do 
that.” 

The Commissioner went on to 
say that he had one informal meet- 
ing with NEA after the program 
had been formulated. He said that 
he had unofficially sought advice 
from some educators, and _ that 


Highlights of Senate Hearings 


on the Administration’s school-aid plan [S968] 





bond experts had been called in for 
consultation on technical questions. 


February 17 


NEA Executive Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Carr—NEA views on the 
President’s plan were presented to 
the committee by William G. Carr 
at the opening of the second day of 
hearings. Dr. Carr commended the 
President for his unprecedented 
call for federal action, but declared 
that S968 contained too little aid 
and too much control. He stressed 
the point that NEA’s major con- 
cern is in getting enough adequate 
schools built quickly and added 
that all NEA school-construction 
policies were developed with that 
in mind. 

NEA opposes $968, Dr. Carr said, 
since it not only fails to provide as- 
sistance of a substantial and effec- 
tive nature, but also conflicts sharp- 
ly with long-standing and carefully 
developed policies of the Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Carr told the committee that 
NEA favored direct-grant bills like 
S5 and others, and had supported 
similar proposals in the past. He 
said that federal aid, to be effective, 
should be given under the specific 
conditions which are contained in 
$5: [1] It should provide direct 
grants to all states; [2] it should al- 
locate funds on an objective for- 
mula; [3] it should provide for ad- 
ministration of the funds at the 
federal level by the US Office of 
Education and at the state level by 








the established 
agencies. 

He stated that these provisions 
would guarantee local and _ state 
control of education. $968 fails to 
meet the above provisions, he went 
on, and contains objectionable con- 
trols which leave broad discretion 
in the hands of federal officials. 

Dr. Carr further opposed the le- 
gal complications and delays which 
he said would be involved in states 
attempting to set up a school build- 
ing agency under Title II. He also 
pointed out that no district would 
be eligible for direct grants under 
Title III unless it had previously 
tried to get a school under a state 
school-building agency (provided 
one existed in the state). 


education 


state 


Erick L. Lindman, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers—Dr. 
Lindman, former educational ad- 
ministrator at state and federal lev- 
els, criticized several features of 
$968, calling the proposal complex 
and its proposed assistance meager 
and elusive. He said that S968 was 
in reality a long-term proposal, not 
an emergency bill, and that it 
would take long periods of time for 
the states to set up and implement 
the involved machinery in Titles 
II and III. 

Commenting on Title II, Dr. 
Lindman stated that, for one thing, 
state building agencies are costly 
and require a raising of local tax 
rates or a diversion of current oper- 
ating funds to pay rentals—imperil- 
ing teachers salaries in the latter 
case. Secondly, Dr. Lindman said 
that state legislatures are hesitant 
to set up separate school-building 
agencies, because these separate cor- 
porations could carry out extensive 
borrowing without constitutional 
safeguards and without the ap- 
proval of the electorate. Finally, he 
said that long court tests and litiga- 
tion would follow in most states 
which set up these agencies, and no 
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schools would be built in the in- 
terim. 

He supported the general fea- 
tures of direct-grant bills like $5 in 
preference to the provisions of $968 
and recommended to the commit- 
tee that grant money be used for 
{l] making direct grants to needy 
districts; [2] making annual appor- 
tionments to local systems to help 
pay rentals owed to state school- 
building authorities; [3] paying 
part of the debt-service obligations 
due on recent school-construction 
bond issues. 


Frederick L. Hipp, executive sec- 
retary, New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation—Dr. Hipp offered several 
criticisms of S968 and said, “It 
would be most unfortunate if this 
bill and this bill alone should be- 
come law. . . . It is obviously not 
a proposal designed to meet the 
present school-building emergen- 
cy.” He expressed his preference in- 
stead for a direct-grant bill author- 
izing money to all states on an 
equalization basis. 


Russell Bartman, executive di- 
rector, Pennsylvania State Building 
Authority—Captain Bartman, who 
is currently directing one of the two 
operating state school-building 
agencies, told the committee that, 
in his opinion, Pennsylvania would 
derive no benefit from Title II or 


‘any section of S968. To provide 


prompt relief for all states, Captain 
Bartman recommended that Con- 
gress make direct grants to the 
states, as well as authorizing the 
purchase (at a low interest rate) by 
the federal government of bonds 
issued by state school-building 
agencies. 


Oscar W. Rose, superintendent 
of schools, Midwest City, Okla- 
homa—Mr. Rose told the commit- 
tee that his own district would not 
benefit at all from Titles I, II, or 
III of S968, and said that his experi- 
ence with Public Laws 815 and 874 
had convinced him that direct 
grants were the best way to provide 
prompt aid without any accom- 
panying controls. 


Lee Cochran, American Institute 
of Architects—““We as architects . . . 
foresee a considerable waiting peri- 
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od before we will be supervising the 
construction of school buildings 
under Title II,” Mr. Cochran said. 
Even in states with existing state 
school-building agencies, Mr. Coch- 
ran predicted a long interim “be- 
fore shovels go into the ground.” 


February 18 


Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers; and chief state 
school officers from Florida, Ohio, 
California, and Washington—All 
Friday was devoted to the testi- 
mony of Dr. Fuller and representa- 
tives of the chief state school off- 
cers. Along with a detailed critical 
analysis of $968, Dr. Fuller read 
into the record telegrams and let- 
ters from state superintendents in 
40 states giving their appraisal of 
$968. In no case was the opinion 
favorable, and Dr. Fuller said that 
the great majority of the school of- 
ficers would be willing to “throw 
out” the entire proposal. 

Sample excerpts from state super- 
intendents included these: Ala- 
bama, “highly objectionable’; Ar- 
kansas, “wholly inadequate—wrong 
approach entirely’; Connecticut, 
“of little or no help to Connecticut 
—would cause delay, would even be 
dangerous”; New York, “of no sub- 
stantial use to New York state”; 
Rhode Island, “abhorrent to Yan- 
kee tradition”; Tennessee, “all four 
titles undesirable, complex, cum- 
bersome, full of red tape”; and Wis- 
consin, “raises serious constitution- 
al questions.” 

Other pending bills—S480 and S5 
—would provide substantial aid 
quickly and simply, Dr. Fuller said, 
as he criticized S968 as being a 
“banker’s bill,” and “fantastically 
complex.” He said the bill was writ- 
ten in the terms of a mortgage 
banker lending money to a pauper 
and wanting to make sure he would 
get back every penny—plus interest. 

As an alternative, Dr. Fuller pro- 
posed committee action on one or 
a combination of pending bills, and 
pointed out with statistics that in 
most states the state authorities 
were already in a position to accept 
and quickly put to work federal 
grants for school construction. 


Senator Warren G. Magnuson 
[D-Wash.]—Appearing on behalf of 


Washington State Superintendent 
Pearl Wanamaker, and also outlin- 
ing his own views, Senator Magnu- 
son told the committee that while 
Washington state urgently needs 
federal aid, he thought that S968 
“would be of very little, if any, 
help.” 


Senator Frederick G. Payne [R- 
Maine]—Senator Payne’s testimony 
concentrated on Title II, pointing 
out that a school-building agency 
had helped Maine to build schools 
in a period of crisis. He stated his 
belief that Titles I and III of S968 
could be improved by certain revi- 
sions. 


February 21 


American Federation of Teach- 
ers—Urged bill closer to $5; called 
$968 too complex and time-consum- 
ing and most inadequate in pro- 
posed funds. 


American Federation of Labor— 
Said $968 was “half-hearted, pinch- 
penny.” Prefers S5. 


Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce—Testified that Indiana could 
take care of all its school needs 
without any federal aid and _ be- 
lieves that most other states could 
do the same. 


National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers—Said S968 contains 
“the danger of bypassing state 
departments of education,” and 
sounds like a plan to get around 
legal and constitutional debt lim- 
its. Called $200 million under Title 
III inadequate to meet needs. 


National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People: Tes- 
tified mainly on question of wheth- 
er or not an antisegregation amend- 
ment should be attached to $968 or 
other federal-aid bills. NAACP 
strongly supports such an amend- 
ment and urges its inclusion in any 


bill. 


Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions —Since the Administration 
had failed to provide adequate leg- 
islation to meet classroom needs, 
the CIO respectfully opposes $968. 

—NEA Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations. 
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We're Halfway There! 


ROY K. 


HE NEA _ Building Fund 
€ Campaign has passed the 

“f halfway mark. More than 
$214 million in cash and _ pledges 
have poured into the fund at the 
rate of $100,000 per month from 
educators and other community 
leaders in every state, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

At this pace the $5-million goal 
will be reached in May 1957—100 
years to the very month alter the 


Mr. Wilson is executive secretary of the 
National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, an NEA department. The cover 
photo of the completed section of the 
NEA Center was taken by T. Horydczak. 
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stirring “call to organize” was is- 
sued, in May 1857. 

The 10 leaders from New York, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois who signed the invitation 
to their fellow-teachers on May 15, 
1857, to meet in Philadelphia “for 
the purpose of organizing a Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association” out- 
lined in that first letter the dramatic 
story of professional achievement 
which is unfolding for our organi- 
zation today. 

In order to do for the whole 
country what had been done for 
states by the early state associations, 


Illustrations below and at left, from Archi- 
tectural Record, show the steps in the build- 
ing plan and the architect’s conception of 
the completed NEA Educational Center. 
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Bill Ding says: Are you just a side- 
walk superintendent? Or are you on 
the job? You can help build the NEA 
Educational Center in Washington by 
becoming an NEA life member, by 
making a cash contribution to the 
Building Fund, by supporting your 
local NEA Building Fund Campaign. 


they invited “all practical teachers 
in the North, the South, the East 
and the West” to unite in a general 
effort “to promote the educational 
welfare of our country - 

As of January 1, 1955, four states 
in the West (Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Nevada), one 
in the South (Louisiana) , and the 
District of Columbia had exceeded 
their 1957 goals for the new build- 
ing. Four other states in the West 
(Arizona, Oregon, Texas, and Wy- 
oming), two in the East (Connecti- 
cut and West Virginia) , and two in 
the North (Minnesota and Ohio) 
had already reached their 1955 
goals. 

These conspicuous statewide ef- 
forts have been matched by hun- 
dreds of achievements by individ- 
uals in local communities. 

More than 13,000 members of the 
profession have taken out life mem- 
berships since the campaign was 
started. 

Chain reaction is a trademark of 
the campaign. The veteran life 
member in California who pro- 
posed the $50 Club for all those 
who became life members prior to 
1948, when the fee was raised from 
$100 to $150, never suspected the 
impact his proposal would have on 


a life membership to a_ teacher 
each year. 

And so the $100,000-per-month 
pace continues. 

As teaching moves on toward full 
professional status, membership in 
the National Education Association 
is moving steadily upward from a 
half-million to a million. Doubling 
of present services will be neces- 
sary. In addition, many new serv- 
ices are demanded by the growing 
profession. 


$ 


1954 
O 25% SO% 75% GOAL 25% 


Washington has been called the 
world capital of an ideal—the ideal 
of democratic government. On 
Washington’s famous Sixteenth 
Street, five blocks from the White 
House, the new NEA Educational 
Center will stand for all to see as 
a symbol for an established profes- 
sion. It will stand as a symbol of 
the partnership in which the teach- 
ers of America are engaged with all 
citizens to perpetuate the ideal of 
democratic government. + 
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a member of the University of 
Chicago faculty. When the invita- 
tion to the $50 Club reached him, 
he responded with a check for 
$1000. 

Sharesages in bright green and 
silver have become a standard fea- 
ture of banquets. Detroit teachers 
acknowledge variety in taste and 
inclinations, for they are adding 
bricks for the new building thru 
the sale of candy or nonfat jello. 

Many new life members, inspired 
by their own investment, have 
sponsored life memberships for 
scores (even hundreds!) of their 
colleagues. Local associations are 
recognizing outstanding service in 
the classroom, in the profession, 
and in the community by awarding 
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Many states have made considerable progress since the 
above chart was prepared as of January 1, 1955. For 
the latest information on where x state stands, see 
“News and Trends” in the May issue of The Journal. 
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ep_uis is a snap,” I thought as 35 

pairs of speculative eyes, shin- 
ing with friendly interest, focused 
on me. You could have heard a pin 
drop. “Why there’s nothing to this 
teaching business,” I reflected as 35 
pairs of ears seemingly absorbed 
every word of my directions. 

It was at that moment that 
Linda dropped her 25 pennies of 
lunch money on the brown asphalt- 
tile floor. From then on, the only 
snap was what I thought my mind 
was going to do. 


Arter 12 years of administration, 
“telling teachers how it ought to 
be done,” I was having the oppor- 
tunity to test my theories and be- 
liefs on a group of delightful, eager, 
wiggly, vocal, “me-first’” second- 
graders. 

For years I had wanted to have 
some classroom experience again. 
When I demanded of teachers, 
“Well, why isn’t he reading bet- 
ter?” and “After all, why haven’t 
we been able to have the other boys 
and girls accept him?” and “Why 
is her mother still critical of our 
methods?” I began to wonder. 

Was I being unreasonable when 
I expected a teacher to have a “re- 
jectee” accepted by the group be- 
fore the end of the year? Was I 
asking the impossible when I sug- 
gested that this was the year Johnny 
should pick up that reading lag? 
Was I being ridiculous when I ex- 
pected the second-grade teacher to 
make a friend of that critical, sus- 
picious mother? 

I wanted to find these things out 
for myself, yet for years I lacked 
the courage to ask to be assigned 
to a classroom for the following 


Mrs. Hunter has been a teacher, prin- 
cipal, curriculum coordinator, and di- 
rector of research. She is currently en- 
gaged in teacher education for Los 
Angeles City Schools. 
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year. There was a comfortable se- 
curity in being the principal and 
having everyone assume that what 
you were doing was right. It was a 
reassuring sensation to be able to 
quell a riot in a classroom by mere- 
ly raising one’s eyebrows. 

Best of all, there was the satisfac- 
tion of always being available to 
talk over the problems of children 
or teachers, with no school bell or 
yard duty to jangle you into inter- 
rupting confidences or making hur- 
ried, unwise decisions. From your 
vantage point, you had the privi- 
lege of watching boys and girls 
grow and bloom, of seeing parents 
gain insight as they relaxed and 
enjoyed their children, and of 
watching teachers develop into art- 
ists in their profession. 


Att this I finally put aside in 
September 1953 when I took on the 
responsibility of teaching a special 
second grade for a year. And what 
a second grade—22 speech cases, 10 
children promoted “on condition,” 
most of the group reading in pre- 
primers or not at all! My heart 
sank as I went thru the cumulative 
folders. 

These children had entered kin- 
dergarten at the age of four and a 


half—part of the last group allowed 
to do so before the state law was 
changed. And behind them was an 
anxious, apprehensive group of 
parents who had serious doubts 
about our educational system. 

I must confess I approached that 
first day of school with mixed emo- 
tions. Eager anticipation to meet 
the challenge of such a group was 
frequently replaced by waves of 
“Why did I ever accept the posi- 
tion?” Confidence built by 15 years 
of work with parents and children 
was seriously disturbed. 


Tue first week of school I was 
greeted by tight-lipped mothers 
and gimlet-eyed fathers who gave 
me specific instructions. “You un- 
derstand that Jim is to really settle 
down this year.” “Now I want you 
to send Janice’s work home with 
her.” To top these off, there was 
the belligerent and oft-repeated “I 
don’t know how you feel, but I 
don’t approve of progressive edu- 
cation.” 

All this left me with the firm 
belief that I must have the reputa- 
tion of being one of those “pro- 
gressive” educators you read about 
in the newspapers (in 15 years I’ve 
never seen one) who let the little 
dears express themselves by jump- 
ing out the windows and writing 
on the walls. 

I was wrong. Not a single parent 
was in the least concerned about 
my reputation as an educator. They 
were simply normal fathers and 
mothers, scared to death that their 
children would not be successful in 
school. And so I learned my first 
lesson—that parents want the same 
things for their boys and girls that 
we educators do. But they say it oh 
so differently. 


As THE days grew into weeks and 
I ticked them off in a balanced 
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MADELINE HUNTER 


(surprise!) register, I learned more 
and more. Some of this learning I 
already knew and merely proved to 
myself, but much of it I had for- 
gotten or never realized as I sat 
in a principal’s office. 

Those first weeks I was greeted 
daily by a determined, “‘Mama says 
I'm to bring my reader home.” I 
was faced with a professional di- 
lemma. I had worked with the 
group long enough by then to 
know that the majority of the chil- 
dren were going to learn to read 
easily and well. 

A few were already seriously 
blocked emotionally, and the worst 
thing in the world for them would 
be to have parents hammering 
“saw” and “was” at them in the 
evenings. I also knew by the ten- 
sion in my reading groups how 
much pressure was being applied 
at home. 

If Johnny didn’t get his reading 
turn because of a fire drill, I heard 
about it from Johnny that day and 
his mama the next. I had the feel- 
ing that in the event of a real fire, 
I would be seriously criticized if I 
didn’t rush in to save the reader so 
Johnny could take it home and be 
“keeping up” while the school was 
being rebuilt. 

The thing I wanted to say to 
parents was, “Now, relax! Just 
leave us alone and we'll handle 
the reading.” But I knew it would 
never work. Not with mothers who 
had “promoted on condition” dan- 
gling like the sword of Damocles 
over Junior’s head. (Right now, I 
seriously question whether I'll ever 
again allow such a threat to be 
placed on a report card, after see- 
ing the irreparable damage it can 
do.) 
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after a lively year of teaching 


second-graders. 


So I smiled, not brightly, I'll 
confess, and said, “Why, take home 
any book you'd like.” I was ap- 
palled at the result. Carefree, happy 
second-graders diligently packed 
up their entire desk: music book, 
science book, library book, writing 
paper, arithmetic paper, counting 
sticks, and readers. 

I drew the line at the crayolas. 
“Those must stay here,” I an- 
nounced firmly, feeling better for 
having put my foot down about 
something. 

Then I watched a sight that 
would gladden the heart of a col- 
lege professor as my entire second- 
grade class trudged out with a li- 
brary on their backs. 

As this same spectacle entered 
the classroom the next morning, 
my spirits rose, for I could see that 
many of the loads had never been 
unpacked. Not everyone, the sec- 
ond night, took home the entire 
contents of his desk, and, as the 
weeks wore on, I noticed fewer 
and fewer books going home after 
school. 

Then I began to be bombarded 
with apologetic notes. “I don’t be- 
lieve we'd better work on reading 
at home for a while. We have such 
a scene.” And, “I’m afraid I'll con- 
fuse Joan if I try to help her with 
her reading, as I don’t do it the 
way you do.” 

Thank goodness! Now an occa- 
sional book goes home “to show 
Dad the hard words we're learn- 
ing.” 

And so I learned my second les- 
son. Until you relieve parents’ anx- 
ieties about their child’s progress, 
all your technics of teaching and 
educational know-how are bucking 
an obstacle course. 


ANortueR lesson I’ve learned is 
that at times (you know, just be- 
fore it rains) even the best class 
disintegrates. From my ivory tower 
I had thought that once a teacher 
“established control” that was it. 
Altho I realized that there were 
occasional upsets, little did I dream 
how often those occasions occurred. 
There was many a time that year 
when, had I been the principal, I 
would have wanted to fire me on 
the spot. 

I'll never forget the face of the 
exceedingly critical mother who 
walked into the classroom just as 
a little girl, with an appropriate 
squeal, let go of a huge “tobacco- 
spitting’ grasshopper amid a clus- 
ter of 30 children. The insect out- 
did himself in spitting and broke 
(I'm sure) all high-jump and 
broad-jump records while the chil- 
dren quickly divided into two 
categories—those who shrieked and 
climbed tables, chairs, and walls; 
and those who, also shrieking, 
sprinted after him. 

I greeted my horrified caller and 
passed the time of day trying not 
to notice that her eyes were bulg- 
ing out of her head, until the 
monster was captured and I could 
return the room to some semblance 
of order. The only thing I could 
hope for was that she left with the 
impression that our science expe- 
riences were not vicarious. 

As an administrator, I had not 
fully realized the difficult choices 
a teacher is forced to make be- 
tween individuals and the group. 
How often that year did I sit in 
a reading group watching a child 
on the other side of the room abuse 
his freedom, yet not daring to dis- 
tract a slow, emotional reader, 
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since I knew that interruping him 
to discipline another child would 
derail him for the whole period. 
And so I've let the culprit go until 
after the reading period, when it 
was really too late for any disci- 
plinary measures to be effective. 

Again, I have looked the other 
way while timorous Mary, who 
used to sit with hands folded like a 
statue, giggled and plotted with a 
new-found friend while her arith- 
metic lay unfinished on her desk. 
Her “naughtiness” was a sign of 
growing security, but only I could 
know that. And how could I justify 
my averted eyes when I had just 
rebuked extroverted and popular 
Tom for a similar action? 

Then there was my slowest read- 
ing group, who with their new- 
found skill still surprising them, 
used their free time to pore over 
pre-primers now too easy for them. 
My nerves felt like frazzled shreds 
as, “Come, Jane, come, come, 
come,” droned interminably thru 
the classroom. But who would stop 
them? Not I. 

Yet, as an administrator, I for- 
merly would have criticized a teach- 
er who let a boy get by with abus- 
ing his freedom, who allowed chil- 
dren to giggle and play with un- 
finished work, and who had a class- 
room humming like a beehive. Now 
I have learned that only the teacher 
is in a position to know what is 
unnecessary noise and which are 
undesirable actions. The quiet 
classroom, where children sit with 
hands folded, is often a stagnant 
classroom. 


Yet, I also know that I was not 
unreasonable when I _ expected 
teachers to have an orderly class- 
room with only “working and grow- 
ing noises,” for I have seen the re- 
sult, too, when children are sub- 
jected day after day to disorder and 
chaos. 

My experience last year has con- 
vinced me that I was justified in 
demanding of teachers that each of 
their pupils must show observable 
growth in some area where former- 
ly he was weak. Only when dealing 
with extreme mental, physical, or 
emotional cases, can a teacher be 
excused if a boy or girl is still 
unliked and unwanted at the end 
of the year. How can “no growth” 
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be justified, whether the area is 
academic, emotional, or social, ex- 
cept under the most unusual cir- 
cumstances? 

I do not mean to imply that it 
is possible for a teacher to produce 
results in all children in all areas, 
but he can and should demonstrate 
observable growth in the area of 
a child’s most critical weakness. 
The degree to which he can be held 
responsible for this is in direct 
ratio to his class load. 

No teacher could be expected to 
meet the needs of every child in a 
class of 40 of more, but in most 
classes of 25 to 30 it is his profes- 
sional obligation. This implies giv- 
ing him all the professional assist- 
ance and information about each 
child that he needs—medical, guid- 
ance, supervisory, and even psy- 
chiatric. 


Ir aso implies the closest co- 
operation and communication with 
parents. The importance of parent 
conferences cannot be overempha- 
sized. The great majority of parents 
are cooperative and appreciative, 
giving full support to the teacher 
who takes the time to let them 
know what he is trying to do. 

Most teachers, I have found, do 
not spend enough time with par- 
ents, nor do they devote enough 
meditation to children’s problems. 
This is not their fault, however. 
In spite of their professional status, 
countless hours of time in the after- 
noon and evening have to be spent 
on paper work that could be done 
much better by a clerk. 

Teachers are still being asked 
to “scrounge” materials from far 
and wide which should be supplied 
to them. They are required to at- 
tend routine, unimportant meet- 
ings and boring classes. Little or 
no time is left for the sincere teach- 
er to read research that might help 
him with Johnny’s problem or take 
university work that would deepen 
his insight and knowledge about 
children. 

In districts where teachers are 
able to organize their own inserv- 
ice workshops, the results are ob- 
servable in the improved quality 
of their teaching. 


Ar irs best, teaching is a profes- 
sion that drains one physically, 


emotionally, and __ intellectually. 
Look at any group of teachers on 
Friday afternoon or on a rainy or 
windy day, and you'll talk no more 
about their banker’s hours. But 


where else can they find such rich 
I assure 


rewards (not financial, 
you) for their efforts? 

During my year of teaching, I 
experienced the thrill of seeing a 
child who was rejected by his peers, 
slowly and surely make his way 
into their hearts. I savored the 
satisfaction of having David, the 
“me-firstest” of the whole group, 
find pleasure in giving someone 
else a turn, and I've relished such 
moments as when tiny, frail, in- 
secure Mary accepted the chair- 
manship of the group, or hot- 
headed Ron discovered that argu- 
ments can be settled without using 
fists. 

These are the moments that 
make teaching worthwhile, that 
compensate for the hours of cleri- 
cal drudgery. As Paul fights his way 
thru a primer with less and less 
tension and finally looks up, eyes 
shining with discovery, to an- 
nounce, “Why, reading is fun!” it 
makes up for the Three-R attacks 
on us individually and as a profes- 
sional group. 

And the warm support accorded 
us by parents who appreciate how 
much of ourselves we teachers give 
our groups helps us endure the 
thoughtless criticism of people who 
have not been near a school since 
they themselves were students. 


I wouvpn’r take anything for my 
year of teaching. It’s an experience 
that has deepened my understand- 
ing of the importance of public 
education in the United States 
today and has made me acutely ap- 
preciative of the role the teacher 
plays in society. 

It wasn’t easy, and I can feel my 
blood pressure going up whenever 
my associates accuse me of taking 
a year off, Nevertheless, it’s an in- 
service training I would recom- 
mend for all administrators. 

Then, like me, they can feel that 
they have reached the pinnacle of 
professional achievement when one 
of their former teachers looks at 
them with new respect and says, 
“Why I didn’t know you could 
teach!” # 
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NEA Staff Reorganization 


PLAN to simplify the organiza- 
tion of the NEA staff was ap- 
proved by the NEA Board of Direc- 
tors and Executive Committee in 
February. On June 1, the plan will 
be put into operation. 
The reorganization resulted from 
a request for a study of the staff 
structure made by the NEA Budget 
Committee and approved by the 
Board of Directors and the Execu- 
tive Committee in July 1953. The 
plan was developed in the light of 
numerous conferences with staff 
members and with an informal rep- 
resentative group of teachers and 
administrators. 


Over the last quarter century, the 
NEA staff has grown by a process of 
accretion. Each new function has 
been set up more or less inde- 
pendently. In 1928, the NEA had 
170 employes in seven units; in 
1954, there were 560.employes in 39 
units. At present, about 25 persons 
report to the executive secretary 
directly. The new organization will 
sharply reduce this number by plac- 
ing related activities together under 
eight staff members, each of whom 
will have direct and explicit ad- 
ministrative responsibility for their 
activities. 

When related activities are 
grouped together, overlapping in 
the activities of units will be less 
likely. More important, it should 
then be easier for NEA members 
and affiliated units to obtain assist- 
ance from the Association. When 
the number of staff members re- 
porting directly to him is reduced, 
the executive secretary should have 
more time to identify basic issues 
and to propose programs for meet- 
ing them. 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


NEA Executive Secretary 


The eight staff members will con- 
stitute the Secretary’s Cabinet. Each 
will assign -responsibilities to staff 
members under his direction, ar- 
range cooperation and consultation 
with other cabinet members, in- 
itially review programs and budgets 
of staff units under his direction, 
and review all publications issued 
by staff units under his direction. 


Tue general area of responsi- 
bility for the cabinet members will 
be as follows: 

@ The assistant secretary for field 
operations (Karl H. Berns) will 
continue present responsibilities 
plus official relations with the local 
affiliates and the Membership Divi- 
sion. 

@ The title of the assistant sec- 
retary for professional relations 
(Lyle W. Ashby) will be changed 
to assistant secretary for education- 
al services. He will continue present 
responsibilities plus the NEA com- 
mittees and other units that are 
concerned primarily with improv- 
ing the educational services in 
classrooms and administrative of- 
fices. —The motion-picture project 
will be transferred to the assistant 
secretary for information services. 

@ The assistant secretary for lay 
relations (Glenn E. Snow) will con- 
tinue present responsibilities plus 
the joint committees with the Amer- 
ican Legion, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and the 
Magazine Publishers. 

@ The title of the director of the 


The Secretary’s Cabinet includes [from 
left to right]: Lyle W. Ashby, Karl H. 
Berns, Richard E. Carpenter, Hilda 
Maehling, James L. McCaskill, Glenn E. 
Snow, and Howard E. Wilson. Another 
member is yet to be named. 


Business Division (Richard E. Car- 
penter) will be changed to business 
manager. He will continue present 
responsibilities plus the divisions 
of Records, Accounts, and Travel. 

@ The assistant secretary for pro- 
fessional development and welfare 
is a new post which has been filled 
by the appointment of Hilda 
Maehling. [See page 196.] She will 
administer those units of the staff 
whose primary concern is the pro- 
fessional development and welfare 
of teachers. This will include the 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers; the Teacher Education Com- 
mission and Future Teachers; the 
committees on Tenure, Ethics, and 
Credit Unions; the Defense Com- 
mission; the Retirement Council. 

@ An assistant secretary for infor- 
mation services will be appointed 
to administer the Research Divi- 
sion, THE JOURNAL, the Publica- 
tions Division, and the Press and 
Radio Division. 

@ The secretaries of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission (How- 
ard E. Wilson) and Legislative 
Commission (James L. McCaskill) 
will continue their present respon- 
sibilities and will report directly to 
the executive secretary. 


Tis allocation of responsibilities 
is flexible, and minor changes will 
be made when needed. Changing 
conditions, the growth of the Asso- 
ciation, and experience may well 
result in further adjustments. Of 
course, the controlling purpose of 
the reorganization plan—and pos- 
sible revisions—is, and always will 
be, to help the NEA staff make the 
most prompt and substantial con- 
tribution possible to the purposes 
of the Association. # 
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F A teacher should distil off some 
Dor the essence of her wisdom- 
about-children gained from many 
years in the classroom, she might 
point out one big thing she has 
learned: that every child has a 
deep, overpowering, built-in urge 
to grow and learn, to become 
skilled, to be a real person—and 
that a good teacher must work with 
the grain of this growing. 

Sometimes it’s hard for even a 
skilled teacher to recognize all the 
signs of the child’s growth. Surely, 
she can see when a boy is outgrow- 
ing his shirts, slimming out, or 
getting taller. Or she can see the 
girl’s new lipstick worn a bit self- 
consciously, the carefully arranged 
hair that used to be in tangles, the 


































































































Miss Walker, NEA president, is direc- 
tor, Teacher Relations and Certifica- 
tion, Texas Education Agency, Austin. 
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The exterior of the “only-yesterday” 
railroad car is shown in this drawing. 











WAURINE WALKER 


Schoolroom Progress, USA 





interest that once was centered on 
blue jeans turning to formals. 

It takes greater understanding 
to see the growth going on inside— 
the learning to give and take, the 
controlling of impulses, the slow, 
hard mastering of what was im- 
possible last month or last year. 
There are few outward signs of 
this kind of learning, except those 
the perceptive teacher can glean 
from an unexpected encounter, a 
chance word, a sudden flash of in- 
sight, plus her’ own deep sure 
knowledge that the child walks 
proudly today where yesterday he 
faltered. 


Workinc with the grain of this 
growth is a challenging task, for it 
presupposes that the teacher has 
time and space and tools to help 
her to know each child in her class- 
room deeply, surely, personally. 

Too many teachers don’t have 
time. One little kindergartner out 
of a class of 38 went home one 
day, excited and happy, to tell her 
mother: “Today when we were 
reading, the teacher gave the nicest 
smile—just for me. I guess she can 
get around to everyone now be- 
cause three of the kids moved away, 
and lots are at home, sick.” 

Too many teachers don’t have 
space. A first-grader said: “These 
aisles are so small (six inches be- 
tween desks), I bump my head 
when I look in my desk.” Another 
observed, “I used to like to go to 
our library corner, but we don’t 
have room for it any more.” 

Too many teachers don’t have 
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A cut-away sketch reveals the interior of the new car. 


tools. A fourth-grader said: “We 
never get to display all our work. 
We have just one bulletinboard, 
and we have to share it with an- 
other class.” 

Cramped dingy quarters (“When 
we want to read on a dark day, we 
have to go sit under the window’) 
and makeshift equipment (“Our 
worktable is so wobbly, somebody 
is always bumping my arm and 
making me spoil my work”) make 
a teacher’s heart ache—not for her- 
self and her personal discomforts, 
but because the lack of good physi- 
cal facilities is hurting children, 
depriving them of their right to a 
decent educational break. 


In THE quiet hours of the night, 


she says to herself “. . . if people 
only realized!” If the public could 
only realize that the cost of modern 
facilities—good lighting and ven- 
tilation, movable desks, storage 
space each child could call his own, 
bulletinboards and other tools— 
that the cost of these, steep and 
frightening as it may seem, is not 
nearly so steep and frightening as 
the cost to us all when we deprive 
our children of the kind of educa- 
tion these facilities help to provide. 

The teacher wishes for some 
kindly genii to help her show par- 
ents and patrons how much more 
she could do with and for children, 
if such. facilities were available— 
a genii who could produce a vision 
of a modern classroom so real and 
attractive and practical and elo- 
quent that all parents would say: 
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“We want these things for our 
children.” 

Well, a kind of twentieth-century 
genii is materializing. As a matter 
of fact, he is just around the bend 
of the railroad tracks in your town. 


Tue vision he has conjured up 
is called “Schoolroom Progress, 
USA.” It consists of two specially 
designed railroad cars—an old car 
and a new one—which will travel 
thruout the country in the next 
three years, stopping in about 40 
cities each year. People in every 
town where “Schoolroom Progress, 
USA” stops will be welcomed 
aboard to see at firsthand how far 
we have come in the past 100 years 
to provide each American school- 
child with good physical facilities 
—and how far most of us have yet 
to go in this direction. 

The “only yesterday” railroad car 
contains an exact replica of the Mc- 
Guffey-type schoolroom of 1840 
with its fireplace, split-log benches, 
quill pens, birch rod, and whale-oil 
lamps (burning real whale oil). 
This “old” car also contains an 
American classroom of 1890, com- 
plete with kerosene lamps and stove. 

Almost like another world is the 
“new” car, which shows what class- 
rooms could be like, and are like 
in some communities today. Here, 
parents, teachers, young children, 


For further information about “School- 
room Progress, USA” write to Lee- 
Howard, One Lincoln Road Building, 
Miami Beach 39, Florida. 


and teenagers (who may themselves 
be thinking of becoming teachers) 
will get a thrilling glimpse of how 
classrooms in their own towns could 
look. 

Here in this railroad car are ac- 
tual portions of a modern kinder- 
garten, an intermediate-grade class- 
room, a home-economics lab, a 
shop, and an office-practice room. 
Here are displayed modern light- 
ing, ventilating, and heating facili- 
ties to provide children with the 
sun and air and space they need, 
attractive and practical furniture, 
and other up-to-the-minute physi- 
cal equipment. 

This traveling exhibition, which 
is really a kind of “freedom train 
for education,” is jointly sponsored 
by the Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village, of Dearborn, 
Michigan, and the Encyclopedia 
Americana. 

More than a million people, I'm 
told, will climb aboard “School- 
room Progress, USA” during each 
year that it is on the road. Surely 
these folks will leave this dramatic 
display thoughtful about what they 
have seen. 


You may have heard the -adver- 
tising slogan: “When you care 
enough to send the very best.” 
I believe that when parents and 
patrons see the sample of what the 
very best in school facilities can be, 
as portrayed in “Schoolroom Pro- 
gress, USA,” they will want to 
work to give it to the school chil- 
dren of their communities. + 
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Childhood Ed 


months’ tour of visiting 

schools in Europe, I have 
been asked numerous questions 
about educational practices and 
conditions abroad. As the subject 
seems to be of general interest, I 
have summarized for the NEA 
JouRNAL some of the informal im- 
pressions I received. 

During my _ 10-thousand-mile 
journey I observed the schools from 
both physical and _ psychological 
standpoints. The countries or geo- 
graphical divisions covered were: 
British Isles, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
Luxemburg, Belgium, Holland, 
Liechtenstein, Monaco, and Vatican 
City. 


ce my return from a five- 


One of the first things I noticed 
about the physical setting of Euro- 
pean schools is the almost com- 
plete absence of playgrounds. In 
both urban and rural areas, I often 


Dr. Shane is professor of education at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. This is the second of two 
articles prepared for The Journal by 
Dr. Shane after his recent European 
trip. 
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HAROLD G. SHANE 


found it difficult to identify the 
elementary school, because the 
spacious play area—a kind of school 
trademark in the United States— 
is missing. Only the newest schools 
have adjacent grounds of any size. 

The reasons for this are prob- 
ably lack of funds, limited space, 
and a casual attitude toward physi- 
cal education as part of the school 
program. 

Types of school buildings are 
even more varied than in_ this 
country. They may be thatched 
cottages in Eire, old plastered 
brick structures with tile roofing 
in Italy, a converted country house 
in France, or a great steel and 
brick edifice in Edinburgh. Some of 
the newest are light and spacious, 
imaginatively planned and boldly 
constructed in the best modern de- 
sign. 

If there is a basic difference be- 
tween the newer school abroad 
and one recently built here—and 
I think there is—it lies in the fact 
that each seems to reflect some- 
thing of the curriculum philosophy 
of its milieu. America’s postwar 


structures are often full of “ex- 


ucation in Europe 


tras”: multipurpose rooms, activity 
centers, science rooms, and signs of 
a belief that the school plant 
should be used by the community. 
They give evidence of a curriculum 
program of great variety. Europe's 
schools tend to be limited almost 
entirely to basic classroom units, 
altho occasionally one sees compact 
shops and art or needlework rooms. 


Tue psychological environment 
provided for children in European 
schools seems, on the whole, some- 
what austere in comparison with 
many schools here. Most of the 
teachers in the 100 or more class- 
rooms I observed seemed to have a 
narrower concept of the teaching 
role than teachers do here. 

I do not mean to imply that they 
were less warm or less friendly 
than our teachers, but it was evi- 
dent that they interpreted their 
function somewhat differently. To 
them, school is a place where one 
comes for the important business 
of learning. It is also a place where 
a child’s entire future may well 
be determined, since the various 
screening examinations given in 
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the later elementary years still 
commonly determine both the na- 
ture and the extent of additional 
schooling each child is permitted 
to receive. 

In short, the learning environ- 
ments of many, many elementary 
schools abroad are decidedly more 
academic and structured than they 
are here. 

One result of this environment is 
a palpable atmosphere of pressure 
for achievement. For example, the 
child of five is expected to do for- 
mal work in readers and counting 
books within a few days after his 
classes begin. 

I asked one teacher in an in- 
fant (primary) school if children 
of five were likely to be tearful 
the first day or two of school. “Oh, 
no,” she said, “they're glad to 
come. It’s at the end of the first 
or second week that we have the 
tears—when they realize they've 
lost their freedom.” 

This revealing comment indi- 
cates that in European schools the 
attitude toward the child is differ- 
ent from our own. There, the child 
is enrolled not so much for pur- 
poses of his total human develop- 
ment as for the fostering of his 
academic growth. Grouping, in- 
dividualizing instruction, and pro- 
motion policies are all influenced 
by this great concern for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. 


As to the instructional _pro- 
grams, both the planning and the 
teaching procedures in many of 
western Europe’s elementary 
schools are apparently shaped by 
the belief that a nation can afford 
to educate only a limited number 
of children beyond the level of 
rudimentary literacy. As a result, 
one receives the impression that 
the schools are intended primarily 
for those children who are most 
capable of profiting from a formal 
education. 

The skills associated with the 
Three Rs and the body of knowl- 
edge making up the cultural herit- 
age play a predominant part in the 
curriculum and have a great deal 
to do with determining teaching 
methods. 

Children who are academically 
gifted have considerable opportu- 
nity to “stretch their intellectual 
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wings” in this sort of environment. 
They are the ones who probably 
will gd on to enter the humanis- 
tisches-gymnasium or to earn the 
“Senior Leaving Certificate,” which 
gives admission to the university. 


Since it is generally accepted in 
Europe that the school’s main task 
is to transmit the cultural heritage, 
curriculum guides are specific and 
detailed, as a rule. Certain pre- 
scribed subjects are to be covered 
each year, and for this reason, drill 
is widely used. Much heed is given 
to helping children become “letter- 
perfect” in selected minimum es- 
sentials. But the time consumed in 
the quest of perfection greatly 
limits the scope of the program. 

Partly because of the narrowing 
influence mentioned above, extra- 
curriculum or enrichment activities 
are few. An outstanding exception 
is the widespread use of long field 
trips as a means of motivating 
children and invigorating learn- 
ing. 

Homework generally is heavy 
and demanding by the time the 
child is eight or nine years old— 
and it is done at home, not during 
study periods scheduled on school 
time. 

Discipline enforced by the teach- 
er is more obviously present than 
in most American schools. Children 
usually stand at attention when 
the principal enters, and they are 
quite formal in their demeanor 
when with adults. At the same 
time, when an opportunity presents 
itself, European boys and girls seem 
just as mischievous, just as fun- 
loving as ours—altho somewhat less 
extroverted! 


Scuoot administration is simple. 
Such innovations as elaborate office 
machinery, detailed records and re- 
ports, research divisions, psycholog- 
ical departments, and the like, have 
not been introduced in Europe to 
the same extent as here. 

This is partly because of limited 
funds and partly because of the 
European school’s reluctance to 
concern itself with the over-all de- 
velopment and life of the child. 


Europe is not without its critics 
of publicly supported education. 
Parents and teachers alike have 


strong opinions regarding what is 
“right” and “wrong” in the schools. 
Many parents, especially in Eire 
and the United Kingdom, sound 
very much like American parents 
when discussing their schools. 
Europe’s schools, at present, do 
very little to stimulate public in- 
terest, understanding, and support. 
No doubt this lack of public rela- 
tions is partly explained by the 
fact that the control of education 
is usually exercised by the state 
rather than the local community, 
so that little change can be brought 
about by efforts at the local level. 


Berorr passing judgment on the 
academic atmosphere in European 
elementary schools, we must remem- 
ber that these countries have a 
different concept than we do of the 
purpose of elementary education 
and consequently should perhaps 
not be judged by our criteria. 

Consideration should also be 
given to certain leavening factors 
in the traditional attitudes: 

[1] There is evidence of a pro- 
found and growing trend toward 
more humane standards for gaug- 
ing pupil progress; and more sym- 
pathy toward childhood. 

[2] The present stress upon sub- 
jectmatter content in the program 
does not rule out a high quality of 
teacher-pupil relations, as _ evi- 
denced in many classroom situa- 
tions where the children are ob- 
viously fond of the teachers and 
where the latter are kindly and 
understanding with boys and girls. 

[3] Europe is making enormous 
strides in improving and extend- 
ing educational opportunities. 
This program is lessening the need 
to crowd so much academic content 
into an elementary program which, 
until recently, was all that most 
young people could hope for. 

[4] The elementary program is 
expanding to include nutrition and 
general physical welfare. 

There are numerous straws in 
the wind which suggest that new 
designs in European education will 
emerge in the not too distant fu- 
ture. Whether these are “desirable” 
depends upon individual values. 
In my opinion, the outlook for 
childhood in Europe will be one 
of brightening promise as new 
forces make themselves felt. # 
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Children need school facilities 
that provide 


Stimulation 
for Learning 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 


assisted by a committee of psychologists, 
architects, and builders 


A SCHOOL that is built for learning is planned with 
consideration for the highly individual ways that 
children learn. The myriad avenues that children 
travel and the myriad goals they wish to reach re- 
quire learning opportunities of many sorts. Only as 
educators recognize the diverse potentialities of 
children will they plan ways by which pupils’ poten- 
tialities may be realized. 

The world needs creative thinkers, logical research 
workers, honest plodders, dynamic leaders, inspired 
artists, courageous pilots. They cannot travel one 
road to reach their goal; they must be free to explore 
many paths, and explore them in many different 


ways. These paths cannot be haphazard or incidental, 
but must be planned opportunities for learning in 
the light of what is now known about how children 
learn. 








; JULIUS SHULMAN 

1. In and he Unboetiity of Caljorala 
at Los A Elementary |, the natural environment 
oad bet K dinoaie’ ne he the architect. 


Altho not all of the processes of learning are clear- 
ly understood, one requirement is essential—interest. 
To interest any group of children requires a diversity 
of opportunities and facilities so that the curiosity 
of each child will be aroused. The environment must 
stimulate interest so that children will wish to inter- 
act with it and—in this interactive process—learn. 

The school building can by its design provide for 
or limit children’s interests. The growing realization 
of this fact and of the diverse kinds and ways of 
learning challenges the imagination of architects and 
school planners. 


The psychologist says: Children want to learn 
about their physical environment. The wonder and 
diversity of physical things stimulate children to 
learn. As indicated by their incessantly asking “why,” 
very young children in school begin to think about 
physical occurrences in terms of causes. 

Youngsters think about weather, electricity and 
power, stars, planets, simple elements of chemistry 
and physics, changes of the seasons. They usually 
are eager to read about these things in simple stor- 
ies, or to hear about them. 

But they want to go one step further; they prefer 
to handle, manipulate, and have direct personal 
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GLADSTONE SCHOOL DISTRICT 


AZUSA,CALIF. 
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3. Classrooms in the Valleydale School are separated from workrooms by sliding par- 
titions. This arrangement permits greater differentiation of classwork. 


contact with the physical world, to touch, feel, smell 
it. The feeling-touching-smelling aspect continues 
to help children build the sense of becoming a part 
of their physical world. 

As the child understands the physical environ- 
ment, he gains a confidence which impels him to 
new learnings. Direct and interesting experience in 
a variety of settings contributes to more permanent 
and functional learning and is the foundation for 
more advanced learning thru vicarious experience. 


The architect says: Good teachers make provision 
for children to have sensory experiences, but the 
building and site can help the teacher greatly. 

For example, in less urban areas it is often possible 


to select a site which provides opportunity for chil- 
dren to live on a piece of ground that has hills, 
streams, rocks, trees, and birds. To meet the needs 
of children, the natural environment should be left 
as unimpaired as possible. Frequently builders de- 
nude and level a site which would meet the needs of 
children far better if the natural features were in- 
corporated into the schoolgrounds. [See illustration 
1.] 

The school plant might well provide outdoor 
space for gardens and room for raising animals— 
either in patios connected with the classroom or, in 
colder regions, within a sunroom section of the class- 
room. Within the classroom, portable equipment 
such as aquariums, terrariums, planting boxes, elec- 
tric stoves, and simple construction tools and mate- 
rials would afford children various direct experiences. 

Classrooms equipped with sinks and running 
water; work tables with stain-resistant and _heat- 
resistant tops; display facilities such as cases, boards, 
and counters; and storage space for simple equip- 
ment will help make more direct experiences possible. 

Classrooms can also have space for such activities 
as the building of a community, a bakery, a grocery 
store, a dairy farm where children can use number 
facts in construction, buying and selling, and other 
practical lifelike situations. [See illustration 2.] 


The psychologist says: Some children learn best 
alone; others in groups. However, all children need 
both individual and group experiences. And all 
children should work in groups of various sizes. 
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Some kinds of learning occur most effectively in 
group situations; others, when the individual works 
alone. But any sound classroom arrangement will 
allow for’ proper teacher supervision. 


The architect says: The classroom and its equip- 
ment then need to be sufficiently flexible to provide 
for group and individual use. Several small rooms 
with sliding partitions might be provided adjacent 
to a classroom unit. They could be used by several 
small groups simultaneously, or by individuals work- 
ing independently. [See illustration 3.] 

Classroom alcoves with temporary or semiperma- 
nent screens and workrooms separated from class- 
rooms by glass partitions are also feasible arrange- 
ments. Alcoves can give children the feeling of inti- 
macy as members of small groups working together. 


The psychologist says: Children have difficulty in 
comprehending abstract concepts presented by means 
of verbal symbols. Thru the use of audio-visual 
learning materials, children can more easily under- 
stand such concepts. Good school design and equip- 
ment provide for the easy and effective use of all 
kinds of objective learning materials, such as ex- 
hibits, motion and still pictures, TV, radio, maps, 
charts, and recordings. 

Provision is also made for pupils to make many 
things. For example, children, with teacher guid- 
ance, should be able to make models of many of 
the things they study. 


The architect says: In the adequately equipped 
school, facilities are provided so that audio-visual 
materials may be used properly. [Detailed informa- 
tion on audio-visual facilities for schools is included 
in a series of booklets on Planning Schools for the 
Use of Audio-Visual Materials Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pub- 
lished by the NEA Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction. $1 each.] 

To permit screening of all kinds of projected mate- 
rials, illumination within the classroom is controlled 
so that the light on the surface of the screen can be 
reduced as low as one-tenth footcandle. [See illus- 
tration 4.] Outlets are placed at the back, front, and 
side of each room. In addition to switches regularly 
placed near doorways for control of overhead light- 
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ing, an additional room light switch is located on the 
wall of the classroom opposite the side of the room 
on which the projection screen is mounted. 

Also found in the adequately equipped school are 
a means of providing for automatic ventilation and 
temperature control under all classroom conditions 
and acoustic treatment to permit good hearing of 
both speech and recorded sound. This acoustic treat- 
| ment should make group activities within classrooms 
less disturbing, control noise from outside the class- 
room, and prevent sound within the classroom from 
being objectionable to outside areas. 

Other features of the good school include radio 
and television antennas wired to antenna jacks at the 
front of each classroom and the auditorium. 
Exhibit cases in the wellplanned school are in 











































































HEDRICH-BLESSING 
4. Bright-colored traverse draperies or full-closure Venetian 
blinds provide light control for TV, movies, and other similar 
activities. Adequate electrical outlets and switches, automatic 
ventilation and temperature controls, radio and TV antenna 
jacks, and an acoustical ceiling are some of the other features 
of the classroom which is wellequipped for audio-visual in- 
struction. 









visually significant locations. They are of adequate 
depth to hold student models and are at the eye level 
of the children. Whether in hallway, court, or class- 
room, the cases are effectively lighted. [See illustra- 







tion 5.] 
Thus, the school provides a place where children’s 
| treasures can be kept and shared—the fossil of a fish, 





an Indian mortar, arrowheads, shells. 
When equipment is too expensive or too infre- 
quently used to justify supplying each classroom, an 
| instructional-materials center with easily handled 
| carts to transport equipment to the classroom pro- 
vides a reasonable solution to the problem. 

The instructional-materials center might consist of 
the school library and the audio-visual materials 
room, separated by appropriate workrooms. The 
center in a wellplanned school is centrally located 
and has access to driveways for the delivery of mate- 
rials. 












The psychologist says: The classroom climate, the 
handling of light and color, and the style and ma- 
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terials of construction have an effect on the behavior 
of children. 


The architect says: Shades and tints of various 
harmonious colors are more desirable for classroom 
interiors than the uninteresting drab colors usually 
found in older school plants. Bright, highly satur- 
ated colors may well be used in hallways or outof- 
doors and sparingly within classrooms to add accent 
and interest. 

Poor lighting conditions in schoolrooms cause 
many problems for children and teachers. Seeing and 
learning are made more difficult. Children exposed 
to excessively high brightness (glare) for long peri- 
ods of time become restless. Their interest spans are 
shortened and poor behavior patterns develop. Light- 
ing intensity should be appropriate to the task, which 
means—as indicated above—that variable light con- 
trols should be provided in each classroom. 

The amount of light alone does not control how 
well we see. After rather low intensities of light (20 
footcandles) are produced, the balancing of bright- 
nesses-becomes the major factor in good lighting. 

It is relatively easy to make dark wall areas lighter 
by painting them with pastel tints. Light-colored 
furniture, equipment, and floors help to enliven and 
brighten classrooms, too. 

The difficult problem is to control the areas of 
high brightness. The unshielded sky and _ poorly 
shielded electric-light sources are the two most trou- 
blesome factors. 

Of course, proper temperature and ventilation af- 
fect learning also and should be automatically con- 
trolled at all times. Other comfort factors, such as 
furniture of proper size, have an effect on children’s 
behavior. Such factors, which help produce the class- 
room climate, were discussed in last month’s article, 
“Space for Learning.” 


The psychologist says: To develop all his poten- 
tialities, each child must have opportunity to explore 
and develop his possibilities. Children differ in in- 
nate capacities—in art, music, verbal expression, 
manual skills, organizational ability. The best learn- 
ing environment enables children to pursue indi- 
vidual interests and discover their unique resources. 

At certain stages of development, specific needs 
emerge which the individual will attempt to satisfy 
within the possibilities afforded by his environment. 
If the situation makes it possible, children will ex- 
periment with a wide variety of materials, will find 
means of satisfying their desire for adventure and 
independence; they will organize selfmade groups; 
they will satisfy a wide range of interests; they will 
establish friendships. 

Furthermore, no two individuals grow and learn 
in precisely the same way. 

Because of these varying needs of different children 
and the varying needs of the same child at different 
times, each class and each school should have a wide 
variety of materials and facilities. For example, each 
elementary-school classroom should have easily acces- 
sible facilities to encourage children to paint, model in 
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‘ JULIUS SHULMAN 
5. One feature of this modern classroom is the series of well- 
lighted exhibit spaces in the wall. Positioned at the seated 
children’s eye-level, the areas are deep enough to hold student 
models and other displays. 


clay, construct with a variety of materials, listen to 
music, experiment with sound. 


The architect says: Some of the provisions which 
facilitate these varied activities have been discussed 
above. Also one should mention clay storage bins, 
easels, workbenches and tools, wall space with peg- 
board cover, bulletinboards, provision for classroom 
radio and TV reception and for use of records and 
transcriptions, flexible furniture suited to the size 
and age of the children, movable space dividers, work 
alcoves, and project areas. Many of these and other 
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materials and facilities can be provided for each 
classroom; others may be borrowed from the instruc- 
tional-materials center. 

Of course, one should make a classroom as self- 
contained as possible so that each child may find in 
it the easy access to the materials which make learn- 
ing more meaningful for him. Also provided should 
be opportunities for diversification, such as library 
centers, construction centers, center for experimenta- 
tion, space for children to engage in dramatic play, 
art centers, and music centers. [See illustration 6.] 


Apministrators and teachers have learned as part 
of their preparation and experience the nature of 
the child and the ways he can learn most efficiently. 
When the teacher is by force of circumstance placed 
in an inadequate and poorly designed school, the 
total efficiency of the educative process is impaired. 

The emphasis placed upon functional planning in 
building for industry, business, or family living 
should make the need for functional planning of 
schools apparent to any community. In approaching 
the problem of planning new school facilities, the 
professional personnel should feel responsible for 
presenting to architects and builders the established 
facts about the child and how he learns. Then to- 
gether, the educator and the architect, as indicated 
in this series of articles, can plan better schools— 
schools that are built for learning. + 
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Consumer Mathematics 


is especially helpful for seniors who ask, 
“Can two live on $40 a week?” 


«<@-vaNn I afford to get married on 
$40 a week?” was a question 
that concerned several of the stu- 
dents in a consumer-type mathe- 
matics class at McKinley High- 
school, Washington, D. C. The 
topics to be studied in the course— 
budgets, taxes, insurance, social 
security, and the like, with neces- 
sary arithmetic computational work 
—held answers to this very problem. 
And a real and vital problem it 
was, because a number of the stu- 
dents were planning to marry soon 
after graduation. What they wanted 
were the cold facts about running 
a home. 

First, they took up the matter 
of take-home pay, a term they only 
vaguely understood. When their 
estimated wages were decreased by 
the social-security tax and income 
tax, they began to realize how cold 
such facts could be. 

Then followed a perusal of news- 
paper advertisements for housing. 
The teacher supplied a guide which 
included such points to consider as 
cost of buying and upkeep, loca- 
tion, heating, ventilation, kind and 
condition of building. 

In their study of food, the stu- 
dents computed the average cost of 
meals and kept records of actual 
costs in their own homes. They 
learned how to make clothing in- 
ventories and worked out allow- 
ances for education, transportation, 
recreation, and the like. 





This article, like Una Funk’s “A Real- 
istic Family-Life Program” in_ the 
March issue, explores an approach to 
the problem of teenage marriages that 
Velora Buscher raised in “Forsaking 
All Others” [February Journal]. The 
courses described by Miss Schult can 
have a very sobering effect on those 
teenagers who feel that “being in love” 
is the only prerequisite for establishing 
a successful marriage. Miss Schult is 
head of the mathematics department 
in the Washington [D. C.] public 
schools. 
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The class decided that it would 
be possible for two to live on $40 
a week, but it would certainly not 
be easy. The study opened the eyes 
of the students to the financial basis 
of a home, made them appreciate 
their parents more, and gave them 
a sense of responsibility for family 
finances. 


Consumer Studies Important 


Educating pupils to be wise con- 
sumers is an essential part of the 
general education of all youth. 
A few generations ago, families 
produced most of what they needed, 
and buying was simple; today an 
individual usually produces in a 
very limited field, but his consum- 
ing is tremendously varied. In this 
highly competitive advertising age, 
teachers of mathematics have a 
great responsibility for developing 
wise consumers. 

“Every tall can on the grocer’s 
shelf is a monument to the women 
who were told that they didn’t need 
to study mathematics.” This state- 
ment was made by the late mathe- 
matician and educator, E. R. Hed- 
rick, as he pointed out that the for- 
mula for the volume of a cylindrical 
can is: 

V = ah. 

An examination of this formula 
reveals to the student that when 
the height (h) is doubled, a can 
holds twice as much; but when the 
radius (r) of the can is doubled, 
the volume is four times as much! 
This fact nudges the mind when 
one is making a preliminary selec- 
tion between tall and thin or short 
and fat cans on the shelves of a self- 
service store. Then one finds that 
the weight or fluid measure as indi- 
cated on the cans helps him to 
make a wise selection. 

To become wise consumers, stu- 
dents must learn how to use their 


computational skills in all types of 
buying. But emphasis should also 
be placed on the informational 
aspects of such a course. 

For instance, a pupil should 
understand that taxation is a co- 
operative means of buying services 
that he could not possibly afford 
alone. Similarly, there is important 
information to be acquired in 
studying insurance, banking, invest- 
ments, and the like. 


Survey on Consumer Education 


To find out what schools and 
teachers are doing in consumer 
mathematics at the present time, 
I sent a questionnaire to many 
teachers thruout the country. The 
answers indicated that all schools in 


which they teach offer units in con- * 


sumer mathematics in some of the 
regular secondary mathematics 
courses, but relatively few schools 
offer a separate course called “‘Con- 
sumer Mathematics.”” However, the 
number of the latter seems to be 
increasing, and many teachers ex- 
pressed interest in such a course or 
actually indicated the intention of 
starting one. 

Many teachers recommended that 
courses in consumer mathematics, 
or ones that include topics in con- 
sumer mathematics, be arranged 
for the senior year, when the boys 
have turned from boy scouting to 
girl scouting, when pupils are 
about to meet the problems studied 
in such courses, and when they can 
understand the problems. 


Subjectmatter Studied 


Arranged below is a listing of the 
topics included in one or more of 
the consumer-mathematics courses 
that were reported in the survey. 

[1] Personal finances. 

Budgets: personal and family; 
expenses for food, clothing, shelter, 
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utilities; cost of education, recrea- 
tion, travel; importance of saving; 
keeping personal accounts. 

Good buymanship: comparison 
of costs; interpretation and use of 
price indexes; how to save money 
in buying food and clothing, pro- 
curing shelter, buying and operat- 
ing a car; advantages and disadvan- 
tages of buying in large quantities; 
what makes a good buy in appli- 
ances, furnishings, machines; de- 
sign in construction of homes and 
buildings; housing standards. 

Consumer credit: difference be- 
tween consumer and commercial 
credit; how personal credit is estab- 
lished and maintained; computing 
and evaluating the cost of instal- 
ment buying; government regula- 
tions concerning credits; obtaining 
loans and computing _ interest; 
small-loan companies, credit un- 
ions, and loan sharks. 

Financial security: savings; in- 
vestments (including stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, US -bonds) ; insurance; 
social security; retirement. 

‘[2] Public Finances. 

Taxes: what one buys when he 
pays local, state, federal taxes; 
kinds of taxation—property, in- 
come, excise, sales; income-tax re- 
turns. 

Use of public funds by the gov- 
ernment: in providing education; 
public housing; power; institutions; 
postal service; subsidies. 

[3] Statistical factfinding. 

How to use statistics for intelli- 
gent interpretation of facts: exam- 
ining assumptions; drawing conclu- 
sions; collecting, arranging, present- 
ing data; study of advertisements 
for validity, honesty. 

[4] Measurement. 

Computing size and volume: vol- 
ume of containers in relation to size 
and shape; size of lot and room 
measurements as considerations in 
buying property. 


Specific Activities 

Various activities that are help- 
ing students to become wise con- 
sumers were also described in the 
survey. In one school, a class is 
divided into teams, and the teacher 
gives them money to shop for a 
predetermined number of meals 
for her family. 

Some of the classes work out 
price comparisons of food in differ- 
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ent quantities, in different contain- 
ers, and in different types of stores. 
Then they study published price 
indexes. P 

Teachers report that in studying 
the cost of running a car some stu- 
dents are surprised to find that be- 
sides gasoline and oil and an oc- 
casional tire, expenses include such 
large items as the license, insur- 
ance, repairs, and depreciation. 

School materials furnished by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
have proved to be of invaluable 
help to students, many of whom 
already must fill out income-tax 
returns. 

One class, by studying the fine 
print on a government bond and 
on insurance policies, learned much 
more about these documents. Many 
classes go on tours to insurance 
offices, to banks, and in certain 
localities to a stock exchange. Often 
student committees visit the city 
comptroller’s office in studying local 
taxes. 

Experts are sometimes invited to 
come to the class and speak on such 
subjects as insurance, social secu- 
rity, the local city budget, and 
banking services. 


Knowledge Put to Use 


Do pupils put into practice what 
they learn? They do, indeed, ac- 
cording to reports from the survey. 


The following are typical exam- 
ples: 

Paul, who lived in the country, 
needed a car to commute to school 
and to his after-school job in town. 


‘When he purchased one second- 


hand, he had to get a loan. 

About that time, his mathematics 
class started studying small loans 
and rates of interest. Paul com- 
puted the rate he was paying and 
“was aghast.” Different arrange- 
ments were soon made to finance 
the car at lower rates. 

Marilyn, who has two children, 
reported to her former teacher that 
she and her husband still use the 
same budget book that a local bank 
distributed when her class was 
studying budgets. She said that 
when she and her husband pur- 
chased a new home, they considered 
anew the various recommendations 
as to what percent of a family in- 
come should be spent on shelter. 

One young man invested the 
money given him at graduation in 
the stock that his class had picked 
as having the best record. 

All mathematics teachers want 
highschool graduates to be more 
intelligent consumers than _ the 
woman who explained that she 
bought the deluxe-model vacuum 
cleaner “‘because it cost the same as 
the standard one. I just have to pay 
a little longer.” # 
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rural areas. 


ONE of the educational 
problems facing this na- 
tion today is more acute 
than that of obtaining qualified 
teachers and administrators for 
rural and small-town schools. 

There was a time when small 
school systems could employ well- 
prepared college graduates just be- 
ginning their teaching careers, 
since it was difficult for beginners 
to get positions in the larger city 
schools. Now that a nationwide 
teacher shortage has changed all 
of that, competition from the city 
schools has cut deeply into this 
former source of supply. 





In 1953, I analyzed the responses 
to a two-part questionnaire in 
which 736 seniors in 19 teacher-ed- 
ucation institutions stated their 
choice between teaching in small 
or in large communities. 

The first question defined rural 
as communities of 2500 or less 
which were not part of a metropoli- 
tan area and asked for a straight 
choice between rural and urban 
teaching. The answers showed that 
618, or 83.9%, preferred an urban 
position. 

The fact that 119, or 16.1%, chose 
rural teaching may seem encourag- 
ing until one considers that almost 
half the teaching positions in this 
country are found in rural areas 
with populations of 2500 or less. 


Dr. Manning is assistant professor of 
elementary education, Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis. 
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It is highly significant, too, that 
altho 30% of the students answer- 
ing the questionnaire came from 
rural areas, only 16.1% were will- 
ing to choose such a community 
as a place to teach. 

In the second part of the ques- 
tionnaire, students were asked to 
base their decisions on four differ- 
ent assumptions. For each of them, 
they were to assume that only one 
of four aspects—salary, teaching 
conditions, competent administra- 
tion, living conditions—was better 
in the larger school systems, the 
others being equal. With no set of 
assumptions did more than 15% of 
the future teachers indicate a will- 
ingness to teach in communities of 
2500 or fewer. 

An interesting sidelight of the 
survey was brought out by a ques- 
tion which asked the seniors to list 
anything good they had heard or 
read about small school systems. 
More than 90% of those reporting 
said they had heard or read noth- 
ing of this kind. 


Tue situation revealed by this 
survey stands as a threat to Ameri- 
can education. 

Our hard-won progress in achiev- 
ing higher standards of preparation 
for teachers will soon be lost if a 
large proportion of the nation’s 
school systems, unable to find well- 
prepared teachers, must hire those 
who are not qualified. The ac- 
ceptance of lower standards will 
not only mean poorer teaching, but 


may well lead to lower salaries for 
all teachers. 

The movement to consolidate 
and reorganize rural-school dis- 
tricts has helped to build up the 
misconception that the bigger the 
school, the better it must be. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
hundreds of excellent small schools 
in this country; schools which offer 
the finest kind of education and 
which offer teachers superior work- 
ing and living conditions and sal- 
aries which afford them a standard 
of living equal or superior to that 
enjoyed by many urban teachers. 


In coLteces and universities and 
in over-all educational planning, 
the spotlight of criticism and praise 
should shine on both rural and 
urban schools, and future teachers 
should be shown that there are two 
sides to the question of whether 
rural or urban locations offer the 
better opportunity for happy, suc- 
cessful teaching. 

Certainly, rural communities 
cannot afford to furnish from 30% 
to 50% of the future teachers and 
then be able to hire back fewer 
than half of those they furnished. 

They must help overcome the 
prejudices against smaller schools 
by expressing satisfaction, rather 
than dissatisfaction, with their own 
life and educational opportunities. 
They should also take steps to 
build and maintain the kind of 
community and school where others 
will want to live and teach. + 
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F] EADING-INSTRUCTION programs 

for college students are fast 

becoming a permanent part 

of the college curriculum. Several 

hundred collegiate _ institutions 

have developed reading courses, 
with or without credit. 

Several conferences devoted to 
college reading have been held in 
recent years. During 1953-54 at 
least 11 workbooks devoted to the 
improvement of reading on the 
college level were published. And 
some of the most interesting re- 
search in the field of reading has 
dealt with the college student. 


Cot.ece professors and deans, 
parents, and even students have 
asked why it is necessary to teach 
reading at the college level. The 
psychologists and educators who 
have studied the reading process 


come up with rather. simple rea- 
sons. Some of these reasons, based 
on research, are: 

[1] Reading is a developmental 
process which is never completely 
mastered. Evidence indicates that 
at any age individuals can improve 
their reading ability. 

[2] Because of varied reading 
demands, new approaches to in- 
creasing reading efficiency are 
needed. The simple and direct 


Dr. Sheldon is a professor in the 
School of Education and director of 
the Reading Laboratory, Syracuse [New 
York] University. 


An excellent resume of current think- 
ing on the subject of reading courses 
in college is contained in What the 
Colleges Are Doing in Reading Im- 
provement Programs [Third Yearbook 
of the Southwest Reading Conference 
for Colleges and Universities. Oscar S. 
Causey, editor. February 1954. 115p. 
Texas Christian University.]} 
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material used in the elementary 
school, with its scope limited by 
the needs and experiences of the 
young readers, represents a task far 
different from the complex college 
material. 

For example, an assignment in 
the elementary school may well be 
met by the reading of several 
straightforward, factual paragraphs 
in a single textbook. On the other 
hand, a college assignment may re- 
quire the skimming of many source 
materials, the rapid reading of 
many others, the careful study of a 
few, and finally an integration of 
all the materials. 

[3] Reading also demands con- 
tinuous and specific practice in 
order to maintain a high level of 
efficiency. The college reading 
course not only provides for such 
practice in a limited fashion but, 


tests that seem to indicate a need 
for reading improvement 

[2] On a voluntary basis fol- 
lowing attendance at a lecture on 
reading and study skills given dur- 
ing Orientation Week. Many stu- 
dents react to the lecture by sign- 
ing up for the course. 

[3] As the result of referral by 
counselors, advisers, or teachers 
after students have been on campus 
a semester or more. 

The course in reading is given 
for credit, and students are re- 
quired to attend for a full semes- 
ter. In addition to attending read- 
ing classes three times a week, each 
student meets with his instructor 
for individual counseling. 

At the start, several tests are 
given to help in diagnosing in- 
dividual difficulties of members 
of the class. The American Council 


s in College 


more important, gives the student 
an insight into how to maintain 
efficiency. 


A READING course was first in- 
stituted at Syracuse University in 
1925. The present program re- 
ceived a great impetus from vet- 
erans who flooded the campus fol- 
lowing the second World War. 
Since 1946 more than 5000 students 
have taken the course, while many 
others have attended informal ses- 
sions for individual help. Today 
the program serves from 20% to 
30% of the freshmen. During the 
last semester 270 students received 
instruction in the reading course 
while many others attended in- 
formal sessions for individual help. 

Students enter the reading course 
in three ways: 

[1] On the basis of entrance 


WILLIAM D. SHELDON 


on Education Examination, the 
Cooperative Test Battery (which 
measures scholastic achievement in 
mathematics, science, and social 
studies) , the Cooperative Reading 
Test, the Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
and the Syracuse University Read- 
ing and Study Skills Inventory give 
an understanding of the student's 
status, his potential ability, and 
the areas in which the greatest ef- 
fort must be made to compensate 
for or to eliminate his inadequacies. 

In many instances, however, it 
has been found that these measures 
fail to reveal areas of inadequacy 
which handicap the student. If 
the instructor and the student are 
dissatisfied with the general diag- 
nosis, a more individual diagnos- 
tic program is set up. 

In general, the major survey is 
completed within the first week of 
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DID YOU KNOW... 


{ that the NEA is represented on 
the Education Committee of 
the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration of the US government? 















| that out of a total of 324 publi- 
cations, the Bulletin, official or- 
gan of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
| is among the 10 most frequent- 
/ ly mentioned in educational re- 
search? The NASSP is an NEA 
ql department. 




























that Vanett Lawler, associate ex- 
ecutive secretary, Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, rep- 
‘ resents MENC on the US Na- 
: tional Commission for Unesco? 
The MENC is an NEA depart- 


ment. 






















that permission has been grant- 
ed for the publication of a Tur- 
kish edition of the discussion 
pamphlet, School Marks and 
Promotions? The NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers 
and the Research Division pre- 
pared the pamphlet. 
















































H that the NEA Journal is indexed 
i not only in Readers Guide to 
‘ Periodical Literature and the 
| Education Index, but is one of 
_ 30 selected from all periodicals 
in America to be indexed in 
Readers Guide Abridged? 






























that in 1864, women could be 
only honorary members of the 
National Teachers Association 
[now the NEA]? Eligible men 
were not entitled to NTA mem- 
bership until they had made 
application to its board of di- 
rectors, had been recommended 
by that board, had been ac- 
cepted by a majority vote of 
members present at the annual 
convention, had paid a $2 en- 
rolment fee and $1 annual fee, 
and had signed the constitution! 




































































that Policies for Education in 
American Democracy, publica- 
tion of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA and 
AASA, has been translated into 
Burmese? 









































the course. On the basis of its re- 
sults the class proceeds to tackle 
the problems of general and speci- 
fic importance. 

Reading, as a major activity of 
study, receives first attention. An 
attempt is made to give each stu- 
dent an approach to reading in 
general as well as a view of specific 
areas of difficulty. 

A preliminary survey of the 
present classes indicated that, ac- 
cording to the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test (Form A.M.) : 

50% of the students read above 
the twelfth-grade level. 

10% of the students read at the 
twelfth-grade level. 

7% of the students read at the 
eleventh-grade level. 

11% of the students read at the 
tenth-grade level. 

12% of the students read at the 
ninth-grade level or lower. 

The major weaknesses of the 
students are reported to be: 

Limited reading vocabularies 

Low rate of reading 

Poor comprehension of general 
and specific details 

Lack of flexibility 

Lack of confidence in their 
ability to read with satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Because dramatic improvement 
in reading rate presents convinc- 
ing evidence to a student that 
something can be done to aid him, 
exercises and instruction aimed at 
the increased reading rate precede 
other instruction. The _ flexible 
rate of a skilled reader is demon- 
strated by showing that the rate is 
adjusted to the reader’s purpose, 
his method of obtaining data, and 
the difficulty of the material he is 
reading. 

Each student keeps a daily rec- 
ord of both his reading rate and 
his comprehension, since one is 
rather meaningless without the 
other. A variety of reading units 
has been constructed to measure 
reading rate and comprehension. 
One series has units of popular 
and interesting material written on 
an eleventh- to twelfth-grade level 
of difficulty. 

Other units are very short and 
aimed at high-speed reading. They 
are written on a seventh- to eighth- 
grade level, and the comprehension 


is usually measured by having the 
student summarize what was read, 
make a new title for it, or outline 
it in brief. 

Additional units are presented 
which have difficult material con- 
cerned with complex and _little- 
known matters. These require care- 
ful reading, for comprehension is 
the major consideration. Other 
units deal with specific subject- 
matter areas such as the natural 
and physical sciences, the social 
sciences, and literature. 

Helpful as these varied technics 
are, none of them has seemed suf- 
ficient when used alone. They are 
supplemented by exercises in con- 
centration, reviewing, time-sched- 
uling, taking of examinations, 
presentation of written  assign- 
ments, note-taking, organization of 
notes and source material, and 
memorization. 


Tue need for a reading course 
at the college level seems apparent 
not only from test findings but 
from the nature of the reading 
process itself and the growing com- 
plexity of the reading demands of 
society. 

It is hoped that reading instruc- 
tion at all levels may expand and 
that teachers will help their stu- 
dents read better thru providing 
them with suitable materials, giv- 
ing them insight into the concepts 
involved, and devising tests which 
will give the student some sugges- 
tions for working on his own read- 
ing improvement. + 


“I’m telling you, Myrtle, those dyed 
Easter eggs my class brought me sure 
saved the old budget this: month.” 
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MARY NEEL SMITH 


HOSE who work for the im- 
IC provement of school curricu- 

lum and classroom practices 
are constantly aware of the wide 
gap which exists between working 
out suggestions and seeing them 
materialize as visible improvement. 

A desire to bridge this gap and 
to get more assured results from our 
first-of-the-year planning led to an 
action-research project in Gove 
Junior Highschool, Denver. 

Some may say that our project 
was not action research. They may 
call it a cooperative study or by 
some other name. But whatever it 
is called, it made a difference in the 
classroom. 


In consiveRING plans for improve- 
ment, both supervisors and coordi- 
nators felt that there must be bet- 
ter ways than we had previously 
used to better our instructional 
program. 

Merely calling the attention of 
the teachers to weaknesses revealed 
by test results did not prove suf- 
ficient to overcome the shortcom- 
ings. Neither did it help a great 
deal to refer the staff to articles in 
professional journals. Nor did the 
best suggestions made by curricu- 
lum supervisors result in any broad 
improvement. 

It was evident that proposals for 
change must be made more mean- 
ingful and important to the teach- 
ers if they were to assume responsi- 
bility for carrying them out. This, 
we felt, could be done thru an 


Dr. Smith is coordinator of instruction 
at Gove Junior Highschool in Denver. 
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We improved instruction by means of 


action-research project in which the 
teachers themselves would study 
the school’s instructional program 
to find out what changes were 
needed and then work out their 
own proposals for bringing them 
about. 

In setting up an actionresearch 
project in the junior highschool in 
which I am coordinator of instruc- 
tion, we used results from the Iowa 
Test of General Educational De- 
velopment, which had been given 
in our Denver schools in the spring 
of 1950. Because of my position, I 
had the chief responsibility for 
planning and conducting the proj- 
ect, and I learned many helpful 
lessons in the process. 


Tue purpose of the study was to 
find out how test results could best 
be used to bring about improve- 
ment in classroom practices. The 
specific question it would try to 
answer was: How can results of 
citywide tests and their implications 
be made so meaningful to teachers 
that action for instructional im- 
provement will be effected? 

Gove faculty members were to 
meet in discussion groups to ex- 
amine the test results and devise 
ways to improve the instructional 
program. This plan conformed to 
the action-research pattern, since 
action research by its very name im- 
plies that those who identify the 
basic problems are the persons who 
face them; they are also the ones 
who will provide the evidence and 
data used in finding solutions. 

Other factors also had to be con- 


sidered in setting up this action- 
research experiment: 

It had to have flexibility so that 
the teachers would not feel that 
they were bound by any set rules. 
Provision was made for changing 
the study procedures at any time 
the data indicated a need to do so. 

The groups themselves were to 
determine the problems to con- 
sider at their meetings. It was also 
left up to them to decide how many 
meetings they should hold. The 
recommendations must be sub- 
mitted, however, at a_ general 
faculty meeting which was sched- 
uled for three weeks from the date 
on which all the groups first met. 

We felt that the plan must pro- 
vide a favorable working situation 
for those who had been asked to 
participate in it. We decided that 
school time should be used, and so 
the faculty was divided into groups 
according to the “free’’ periods in 
each teacher’s daily schedule. This 
not only kept the meetings from in- 
terfering with classes, but it gave 
variety to the subjectmatter areas 
represented in each group. The 
groups had a ‘choice of meeting 
places —classrooms, the faculty 
lounge, or the coordinator’s office. 

Each group had the help of two 
co-leaders, who were members of 
the Building Committee on In- 
struction and who had received 
special preparation for leadership. 

In my capacity as coordinator, 
I attended the first meeting of each 
group to brief the teachers on what 
we hoped to achieve and to help 
them get the work started. I did not 
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plan to attend any of the later ses- 
sions, since these were the teach- 
ers’ own groups, but -my offer to 
come, if invited, resulted in my at- 
tending all except two of the meet- 
ings. 


Tue hypothesis—which was 
drawn up as a guide for the action 
research study—was worded as fol- 
lows: Recommendations for in- 
structional improvement and action 
to implement the recommendations 
will result if teachers are helped 
to find effective ways to discuss cur- 
riculum and instruction in light of 
facts which purport to reveal 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
present instructional program. 

Basic data with which to test this 
hypothesis would be gleaned from 
the minutes of all faculty and sub- 
committee meetings where discus- 
sions were held on the subject. Two 
types of data were recorded for 
each session: quantitative data, con- 
sisting of such items as the number 
of meetings held, percent of at- 
tendance at voluntary meetings, the 
amount of individual participation 
in discussions; and qualitative data, 
which would include the decisions 
and proposals for action which 
grew out of the meetings. 

The quantitative data would be 
used to indicate the degree of mean- 
ingfulness which the discussions 
held for the individuals concerned. 
The qualitative items would be 
evidence as to whether or not the 
task-goal was being achieved. Re- 
sults in the classrooms would pro- 
vide the final evidence. 


By Frotiowine the procedure as 
outlined above, each group recom- 
mended a number of ways to main- 
tain strengths and overcome weak- 
nesses in the school’s instructional 
program. The group recorders pre- 
sented all of these suggestions at the 
general faculty meeting as sched- 
uled. After discussing the proposals 
at some length, each faculty mem- 
ber was asked to indicate, by select- 
ing a first, second, and third choice, 
which of the actions proposed he 
considered most important. 

By means of this poll, the follow- 
ing were selected as being most 
likely to result in an improved in- 
structional program: 

[1] Reaching general agreement 
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on the school’s over-all philosophy 
of education 

[2] Revising curriculum content 
and technics for instruction 

[3] Working out solutions to the 
problem of interruption of classes 
by special activities. 

Further study in these areas was 
conducted by volunteer faculty 
committees. Fifteen teachers (ap- 
proximately 43% of the faculty) 
offered to work on these commit- 
tees. The groups worked closely 
with the faculty as a whole and 
made frequent progress reports 
during the two months allotted 
for their study. Recommendations 
which they developed were adopted 
and put into practice. 


In THe three years since the proj- 
ect was completed there has been 
a noticeable improvement in class- 
room practices. A good deal of this 
improvement can be attributed to 
the proposals worked out in the 
action-research project, since we 
have kept the adopted recom- 
mendations before the faculty in 
various ways, and the_ teachers 
themselves have tried consistently 
to carry out improvements along 
the lines suggested. 

Results of a second series of 
status tests, conducted in 1953, sup- 
port the conclusion that in putting 
the action-research proposals into 
practice, strengths had been main- 
tained in the instructional program, 
and weaknesses, as indicated by the 
1950 test results, had been dealt 
with satisfactorily. 

We are now starting a new series 
of action-research investigations in 
Denver to hold the gains we have 
made thus far and to open the way 
for more improvements. 


To THosE who are concerned with 
curriculum planning and_super- 
vision, this action-research experi- 
ence has significant implications. It 
shows first that the only way to in- 
sure effective results in the class- 
room is to see that those who are 
responsible for classroom instruc- 
tion are directly involved in the 
making of plans and decisions. 

It also shows that curriculum 
workers cannot afford to overlook 
the vast resource of ideas for teach- 
ing improvements which resides in 


any faculty group. + 





What Have I To Give? 


Tury come and mingle in my 
class—38 of them—the poor, the 
well, the over-fed, the dirty, the 
crude, the frightened, the well- 
mannered, the belligerent. 

Some dined on balanced menus 
last night; others filled hungry 
stomachs with tainted left-overs; 
still others drank strawberry pop 
for dinner—a touch of tasty luxury 
which fleetingly nourishes the soul, 
but not the body. 

The little boy who sharpens his 
pencil too often and talks too much 
is remembering the wonderful pop- 
corn balls his mother used to make 
—but she now lives far away, and 
there is much unhappiness for a 
little boy learning to live without 
a mother who did gentle, personal 
things for him. 

The little girl who talks too 
loudly is making noise to cover the 
gnawing of an empty stomach—and 
an empty soul. She has never had 
anyone to do gentle, personal 
things for her. 

The unruly boy in the back row 
has never felt the warmth and 
security of love; he resists all efforts 
at stern discipline, but softens at a 
kind word or the ruffling of his 
funny crew cut. 

The boy with the grimy clothes 
and body has never understood why 
stronger people do not pick on 
weaker ones; he is the target of his 
father’s drunken strength—and he 
strikes blindly at all of us in a rage 
he dares not show at home. 

Thirty-eight young, squirming 
individuals—happy and unhappy— 
not a class to be lumped together. 

They look to me for knowledge. 
And what have I to give? Yet I was 
once like them. For I’ve known 
fear, felt shame at little things, 
cringed with pangs of mediocrity, 
searched eyes for friendliness. 

Let me, before I speak, remem- 
ber that and recall, too, the lash of 
a teacher’s tongue when I was in the 
seventh grade and couldn’t under- 
stand a problem in arithmetic. 

Above all, let me soften the 
sharpness of my own tongue that 
no young personality will carry 
from my classroom the scar of 
humiliation. 

—HELEN CHAPMAN in the CTA 
Journal. 
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NEA Centennial Plans Take Shape 


HELEN K. RYAN 


“4N Educated People Moves Free- 

dom Forward” is the theme for 
the NEA centennial in 1957. It 
was adopted by the Centennial 
Celebration Commission at its first 
meeting, February 4-5, at NEA 
headquarters. 

The commission adopted the fol- 
lowing objectives for the centen- 
nial: 

[1] To consider the decisive role 
of education in a changing world; 

[2] To stimulate action to pro- 
vide adequate education for the in- 
creasing millions of children; 

[3] To strengthen the teaching 
profession in its service to people 
of all ages. 

Much of the time of the commis- 
sion was spent in examining pos- 
sible ideas for centennial celebra- 
tion projects. Many of these propo- 
sals emphasize public consideration 
of the needs, aims, and achieve- 
ments of the schools. Other signifi- 
cant projects will be primarily pro- 
fessional in nature. 

Among the projects discussed 
were: 

[1] Active involvement of state 


and local affiliates, each of which ° 


is invited to establish a committee 
for the NEA centennial. 

[2] A “Centennial Week” to be 
featured by birthday parties in 
state and local units across the na- 
tion. The week might be inaugu- 
rated with a national dinner in 
Washington. It is hoped that radio 
and TV can be utilized on one day 
to tie the birthday celebrations to- 
gether. 

[3] Seminars on education and 
American life with various phases 
of society such as agriculture, labor, 
and business. 

[4] Symposiums involving a cross 
section of representative American 
leaders. 

[5] A “Traveling Educade” as a 
vehicle for carrying the story of ed- 


Miss Ryan, field assistant for the Illi- 
nois Education Association and NEA 
director for Illinois, is chairman of 
the Centennial Celebration Commis- 
sion. 
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ucation and its development to 
communities thruout the nation. 

[6] Exhibits at county fairs to 
bring education to the attention of 
citizens in rural areas. 

[7] An hour-long film, The Life 
Story of Billie Davis, which will be 
premiered at the 1956 NEA con- 
vention so as to be ready for maxi- 
mum use during the 1957 celebra- 
tion. 

[8] Dedication of the new NEA 
center thru special centennial lec- 
tures, if construction and fund rais- 
ing permit. 

[9] Publication of an_ official 
centennial history of the NEA in 
terms of its professional and public 
impact over the years. 

[10] Orientation of all on-going 
publications of the NEA and its 
departments to the centennial in 
1957, including a special issue of 
the NEA JourNAL. 

[11] A ready-to-use packet or 
manual of materials for local asso- 
ciations, including suggested re- 
leases, skits, and program ideas. 

[12] Awarding of centennial ci- 
tations to individuals thruout the 
country who have made unique 
contributions to education. 


Members of the commission are: Robert 
D. Bailey, exec. secy, N. H. Ed. Assn; Mrs. 
Rollin Brown, first vicepres., Natl Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Rufus E. 
Clement, pres., Atlanta Univ., and mem- 
ber, Atlanta Bd. of Ed.; Norman Cousins, 
ed., The Saturday Review; Harold Fel- 
lows, pres., Natl Assn of Radio and TV 
Broadcasters; John H. Fischer, supt, Bal- 
timore City Public Schools; J. William 
Fulbright, US Senator, Ark.; Willard E. 
Givens, former NEA exec. secy; Eric 
Johnston, president, Motion Picture Assn; 
Grayson Kirk, pres., Columbia Univ.; Ray- 
mond Miller, consultant, Food and Agric. 
Org., lecturer, Harvard School of Business; 
Walter P. Reuther, pres., CIO; Helen 
Ryan, NEA state director and field rep., 
Ill. Ed. Assn.; R Stites, curator in 
charge of educational work, Natl Gallery 
of Art; Mrs. Theodore Waller, forum dir., 
New York Herald Tribune; Louise A. 
Walter, pres., Kans. State Teachers Assn; 
Allen H. Wetter, assoc. supt, Philadelphia 
Public Schools; Nell Wilcoxen, immediate 
pastpres., NEA Dept of Classroom Teach- 
ers; J. C. Wright, state supt of schools, 
Iowa; William G. Carr, ex officio, NEA 
exec. secy; Waurine Walker, ex officio, 
NEA pres. 


[13] Production of a series of 
paintings on the great concepts and 
events in American education. 

[14] Commissioning a well- 
known artist to compose a special 
musical tribute, with words, to be 
introduced during the centennial 
year and then adopted as the off- 
cial song of the NEA. 

[15] Utilization of the great re- 
sources of American Education 
Week to further emphasize the cen- 
tennial theme. 

[16] Centennial convention, 
which will be held in Philadelphia 
if satisfactory contractual arrange- 
ments can be made, since the NEA 
was founded there August 26, 1857. 
Features anticipated are a pageant, 
especially directed to a recognition 
of the occasion; first-day issue of a 
commemorative stam p honoring 
the teachers of America (the Post 
Office Department has promised to 
give consideration to such a stamp); 
a centennial parade, and many oth- 
er highlights. 

The centennial will succeed only 
to the extent that local and state 
associations join together for a con- 
centrated nationwide emphasis in 
1957 to help achieve the great ob- 
jectives set forth by the centennial 
commission. Since the major em- 
phasis will be upon better public 
understanding of our educational 
needs, the NEA will seek or already 
has the promise of support in this 
centennial from leading national 
organizations and the major media 
of mass communication. 

This Centennial Celebration 
Commission has set the profession 
on the road to implementation of 
the resolution adopted by the NEA 
Representative Assembly in New 
York City in 1954: 

“The National Education Associ- 
ation urges a comprehensive cele- 
bration of its 100th anniversary in 
1957 as an opportunity to challenge 
the American people to a greater 
appreciation of the significant role 
of public education in our demo- 
cratic way of life.” # 
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A student uses a Mimeoscope to make a cover for the school paper. 





OE ges first impression on enter- 
ing the room is that of a 
smoothly functioning office. A quiet 
girl sits near the door at a desk 
labeled “Office Manager.” The sub- 
dued chatter of typewriters and the 
brisk clickety-clack of a duplicating 
machine are punctuated by the 
ringing of a phone. Thru another 
door one can glimpse a variety of 
business machines in action. 

Every now and then, someone 
consults briefly with a small, dy- 
namic-looking woman. She appears 
to be an office supervisor, but ac- 
tually she is head of the business- 
education department at Colling- 
dale [Pennsylvania] Highschool. 

Elizabeth Hutchinson and _ her 
two faculty assistants have built up 
a department of unusual excellence 
for a highschool of modest size (252 
students in the senior high). Her 
students have not only won many 
awards in state and regional con- 
tests, but—even more important— 
they have built up such a reputa- 
tion that Pennsylvania business and 
industry always keep the welcome 
mat brushed off for graduates of 
Collingdale’s business department. 


Mrs. Hutcuinson attributes a 
great deal of the department’s suc- 
cess to the fact that most of the time 
students are doing actual tasks 
rather than imaginary ones. 

She considers that “Let’s pre- 
tend” is a magic phrase for stimu- 
lating small children but that it 
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tends to have just the opposite ef- 
fect on a group of highschool stu- 
dents. For that reason, “Let’s pre- 
tend” is replaced by the slogan 
“Let’s get down to busithess” in 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s classes. 

From the opening day of school, 
her students (she has seniors onlv) 
are really in business. They repro- 
duce all sorts of publications, from 
the school paper to the Pennsyl- 
vania FBLA News. (Almost every 
one of Mrs. Hutchinson’s students 
is an enthusiastic member of Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America, 
sponsored by NEA’s United Busi- 
ness Education Association.) 

Each of the girls serves as office 
secretary for one or two homeroom 
teachers, doing such tasks as pre- 
paring and maintaining lists of 
homeroom members, with the 
names and telephone numbers of 
parents. At report time, the girls 
type grades and other pertinent in- 
formation on the cards. 

All tests in which students are 
not personally involved are also set 
up and run in the business-educa- 
tion department. It is a tribute to 
the way a sense of responsibility 
and discretion has been built up in 





MARION B. TUCKER, assistant edi- 
tor of The Journal, visited Collingdale 
[Pennsylvania] Highschool to gather 
material for this article. Hollis Guy, 
executive secretary of NEA’s United 
Busiress Education Association, had 
recommended Collingdale as having an 
outstanding business-education depart- 
ment for a school of moderate size. 


ee i 


Boys, as well as girls, like the business-education course. 


‘ 





Do 


the students that not once has any- 
one been known to divulge the con- 
tents of an examination on which 
he had worked. 

Quantities of supplementary ma- 
terial are prepared for various 
teachers. Even complicated foot- 
ball and basketball plays are dia- 
grammed and duplicated by the 
students. 





Teracners and administrators are 
not the only ones who profit by the 
experience-gaining activities that 
go on in the business-education de- 
partment. 

Many services are performed for 
groups interested in the school— 
for instance, Big Brothers, Home 
and School, Red Cross, and Cub 
Scouts. The two largest projects 
are duplicating, folding, and insert- 
ing in window envelops the bor- 
ough sewer-rent bills and 20,000 
letters for the volunteer fire com- 
pany for their ambulance drive. 
Students type and address hundreds 
of letters for the Philadelphia Re- 
gional Writers Conference and re- 
produce a semiannual illustrated 
news bulletin for the Pennsylvania 
State Business Education Associa- 
tion. 


Facu of Mrs. Hutchinson’s classes 
has a student designated as office 
manager, who receives all incoming 
requests for work and distributes 
assignments. If one teacher’s “office 
secretary” is busy (learning how to 
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Each girl works one week on the schooloffice switchboard. 


Future Business Leaders of America do their banking every week. 


Business 


use a new machine, for instance) , 
another student takes on the assign- 
ment. A log kept on all work indi- 
cates the date the request was re- 
ceived, whose responsibility it is to 
do the job, and the completion date. 

Students maintain individual 
folders containing a sample of each 
piece of work they have done, so 
that proper credit can be given at 
the end of the semester. 

Work is handled just as it might 
be in a real office situation. Stu- 
dents, functioning without appar- 
ent need for discipline, go ahead on 
their own, doing a variety of tasks. 
If an assignment involves several 
people, one member of the group 
is appointed supervisor, and he 
deals with Mrs. Hutchinson on any 
special problem that arises. 

Everyone becomes thoroly famil- 
iar with the common types of office 
machines and gets at least a speak- 
ing acquaintance with some of the 
more esoteric varieties. One stu- 
dent at a time is instructed in the 
use of a machine. When he has 
mastered the technic, he is respon- 
sible for instructing another stu- 
dent. Mrs. Hutchinson checks fre- 
quently to make sure that mistaken 
ideas are not being passed along. 

All senior girls work for a week 
at the switchboard in the main of- 
fice. A telephone in the business- 
education department gives stu- 
dents a chance to develop courteous 
telephone manners and to get ex- 
perience in taking messages. 
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Mrs. Hutcuinson is enthusiastic 
about the sound preparation stu- 
dents receive from Harold Coblentz 
and Della Penrod, the other mem- 
bers of the department. By the time 
students reach her, they have an ex- 
cellent foundation on which she 
can build. 

In the first half of the tenth 
grade, they get typewriting plus 
generous offerings of mathematics, 
spelling, and penmanship. Short- 
hand starts in the second half of the 
sophomore year. Students have al- 
ready had two years of typewriting 
before they are seniors. 

Mrs. Hutchinson is not interested 
in turning out efficient automatons. 
In the many group assignments, she 
emphasizes the importance of a 
spirit of cooperation—of being able 
to work harmoniously with other 
people. Individual tasks place stress 
on selfreliance, initiative, and 
stick-to-it-iveness. 

Proper dress and good grooming 
are discussed, as is the value of clear 
diction and a pleasant speaking 
voice. 


Tue students don’t have to accept 
all this on Mrs. Hutchinson’s say-so. 
Representatives of business and in- 
dustry are invited to speak either in 
class or at FBLA meetings about 
what they are looking for in the 
young men and women whom they 
employ. And someone from the 
Pennsylvania State Employment 
Board comes to talk about the 


qualifications necessary to make the 
grade in various kinds of positions. 

At an evening forum, each year, 
recent graduates give the lowdown 
on what they have learned in actual 
job situations. 

In addition to this sort of brief- 
ing, students get a chance to go out 
as observers on one- or two-day 
assignments to banks, insurance 
companies, and other business of- 
fices. Then each comes back and 
gives an oral report of his experi- 
ence. 


Accorpinc to Mrs. Hutchinson, 
teamwork is responsible for what- 
ever success the department has 
achieved. She says, for instance, that 
she couldn’t have accomplished 
nearly so much if the superintend- 
ent, F. E. Stengle, had not co- 
operated by arranging the curric- 
ulum in such a way that she can 
work with the students for one 
double period, plus one additional 
period, each day. She also points 
out how much the department has 
been helped by the generosity of 
the board of education in provid- 
ing excellent, uptodate equipment. 

Cooperation is undoubtedly a 
large factor in making Collingdale’s 
business department so noteworthy. 
However, an observer cannot but 
feel that the smooth flow of ac- 
tivity in Mrs. Hutchinson’s classes 
must also be the result of a master 
teacher’s planning, skilful organiza- 
tion, and psychological insight. # 
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N THE spring of 1952, Indian- 
I apolis school officials established 
a Cadet Future-Teacher Program 
to help in meeting the need for 
selective teacher recruitment. 

Under the leadership of Herman 
L. Shibler, general superintendent 
of education, a course open to high- 
school seniors now serves as a readi- 
ness program for teacher education 
and offers able students a chance to 
explore their interest and aptitude 
in teaching. The course. is heartily 
endorsed by the five local clubs of 
the Future Teachers of America, 
whose leaders say that it offers 
“thrilling _ pre-professional oppor- 
tunities.” 

Seniors who are average or better 
in scholarship may elect the course 
for one or two semesters, earning 
one hour of credit in social studies 
each semester. 

Until recently, the chief aim of 
the course was to interest students 
in becoming’ elementary - school 
teachers, but the program is now 
being extended to interest students 
in secondary-school teaching, too. 


Stupents taking the course spend 
one class period daily in neighbor 


Mrs. Frick is secondary-education con- 
sultant, Division of Curriculum and 
Su ision, Indianapolis Public 
Schools. Photos were taken by Dean 
E. Timmerman. 





ing elementary or secondary schools. 
If possible, either the first or the 
last period of the day is selected 
in order to give students time for 
conferences with the cooperating 
teacher. 

The cadet begins his course by 
classroom observation, watching 
how the classroom teacher stimu- 
lates pupil interest and provides for 
individual differences with a variety 
of technics. 

As the cadet gains understand- 
ing of the teaching situation, he is 
slowly brought into actual partici- 
pation. His experience includes 
such activities as preparing teach- 
ing materials, telling stories, help- 
ing with excursions, and checking 
daily work with the teacher. As he 
gains skill and confidence, he works 
more extensively with the. children, 
but he is always closely supervised 
by the teacher. 

Citywide activities help to unify 
the cadet program. The first day of 
each semester, cadets attend an 
orientation meeting conducted by 
Robert L. Springer, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of curriculum 
and supervision, and myself, as co- 
ordinator of the program. 

At a midterm meeting, cadets, 
divided into groups according to 
their grade-level assignments, con- 
fer with elementary-school consult- 
ants, who help them find answers to 


their questions. By special arrange- 
ment, cadets attend meetings of the 
annual convention of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association. They 
visit several elementary schools dur- 
ing American Education Week. 

Last spring, a representative 
cadet group spent a day at Ball 
State Teachers College in Muncie. 
They observed classes from the 
kindergarten thru highschool in the 
Burris Laboratory School there. It 
is now planned that cadets will 
visit a teacher-educating institution 
each year. 

In May, cadet future teachers in- 
vite their cooperating teachers and 
principals to a meeting. The stu- 
dents discuss their experiences, dis- 
play some of their work, and join 
the staff members in evaluating the 
year’s accomplishments. Dr. Shibler 
talks to the students about college 
preparation for teaching and en- 
courages them to apply for posi- 
tions in Indianapolis when they get 
their degrees. 

The enthusiasm the cadets feel 
for the course is reflected in such 
remarks as: “I am sure now that 
I want to teach.” “I love to watch 
the children improve.” “My experi- 
ence as a teaching cadet has given 
purpose to my future college work.” 


Tue program involves a large 
number of staff members and teach- 


ers, whose excellent cooperation 
contributes greatly to its success, 

In each highschool with a cadet 
class, the principal appoints an in- 
terested teacher to act as sponsor. 
The sponsor, who may also be di- 
rector of a Future Teachers of 
America club, is responsible for 
enroling the cadets and arranging 
with the neighboring principals for 
the assignment of students to teach- 
ers willing to supervise their work. 
He also helps in coordinating city- 
wide plans and developing ideas for 
improvement. 

Key person in the cadet program 
is the classroom teacher, who guides 
and evaluates the cadet activities 
of the individual students. The 
elementary principal also has an 
important function in arranging for 
experiences which will give the 
cadet a view of the total school 
activity. 


Enruusiastic reports on the pro- 
gram, from participating students 
to superintendent, indicate that it 
is, indeed, serving to interest able 
young people in teaching as a 
career. 

And in a few years the Indian- 
apolis public schools will benefit as 
qualified young teachers return 
from college already partially 
oriented to the schools by their pre- 
teaching experience. # 



















































The Art of 
Questioning 


Your pupils may be alike in that 
they are all in the same grade, but 
there the similarity ends, for they 
are actually a group of individuals 
unique unto themselves. They dif- 
fer in intelligence, social back- 
ground, emotional stability, per- 
sonal interests, educational op- 
portunities, vocational drive, rate 
of learning, and in depth and 
variety of experience. 

Learn all you can about these 
differences, and use them in plan- 
ning learning activities—in the use 
of questions, for example. 

Study the art of good question- 
ing. Some questions should be so 
simple that they can be answered 
by a word, a phrase, or brief sen- 
tence. These are useful for getting 
the timid child, or the one of 
limited ability, into group partici- 
pation. 

Many questions should be so 
thought-provoking that they chal- 
lenge even the best minds. Set the 
stage for a question, briefly but 
adequately, so that pupils under- 
stand clearly the issues under con- 
sideration. Then put the question 
to the class, giving them time to 
think it thru before calling for their 
replies. 

Keep the discussion moving with 
a minimum of comment from you. 
Notice how many questions are 
needed. Don’t be a mere questioner. 
The breadth and depth of pupil 
response to your questions will in- 
dicate the degree to which you are 
utilizing the pupils’ varied interests 
and abilities. 

While it is true that “geese can- 
not become swans,” every child can 
grow if given an opportunity to do 
so. He should feel success in some 
area each day, so that he will look 
forward to the next day’s work with 
happy anticipation. Skilful use of 
questioning is a key to that antici- 
pation. 

—HESTER S. MEDLEN, teacher, Con- 
way, South Carolina, and presi- 
dent, South Carolina Education 
Association. 


For the beginning teacher 
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VERMONT’S 


FLYING SQUADRON 


ESTHER J. URIE 


HE term “Flying Squadron” has 

special meaning for the teachers 
of Vermont. To them it means a 
small group of educational leaders 
who meet with local groups of 
teachers to inform them about var- 
ious professional activities. 

The idea of the squadron was 
conceived at a board meeting of the 
Vermont Department of Classroom 
Teachers; but, after the squadron 
was established three years ago and 
the demand for its services in- 
creased, the Vermont Education 
Association assisted with personnel 
and financing. Today the squadron 
is recognized as a joint effort of the 
two groups. 

Originally designed to organize 
local associations, the scope of the 
squadron now includes many 
branches of professional work. 

After the day’s teaching duties, 
the Flying Squadron drives to its 
destination. Since Vermont is geo- 
graphically compact and the mem- 
bers of the present squadron are 
centrally located, they can reach 
almost any spot in the state in time 
for an eight oclock meeting. 


Wherever it goes, the squadron 
opens the evening’s program with 
a dramatic presentation applicable 
to the local situation—usually Do 
You Know Liz? Next, one of the 
group—usually Gertrude Sinclair, 
the NEA director—presents the 
work of the NEA, stressing its serv- 
ices to teachers and local groups. 
She concludes with membership in- 
formation. 

The work of the Vermont Educa- 
tion Association is then presented 
by the executive secretary, Joseph 
Wiggin, and by me, as VEA presi- 


‘dent. Because the legislature meets 


Miss Urie is president of the Vermont 
Education Association. 


this year, we include information 
about the progress of proposed 
state legislation to improve the re- 
tirement program. We also explain 
how the VEA legislative program is 
democratically arrived at by means 
of workshops held in different areas 
of the state. 

A statewide income-protection 
insurance plan, discount buying, 
the establishment of state sick- 
leave minimums, and a study of the 
preparation of teachers are other 
VEA projects mentioned. 

Another squadron member, us- 
ually Harris Leavitt from the state 
credit-union committee, sum- 
marizes the two-year growth of 
teachers credit unions in Vermont, 
which has been so rapid that today 
a credit union is available to every 
teacher in the state. 

The final items are a speech of 
inspirational challenge from the 
president of the Vermont Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Mary 
Naylor, and a summary, usually by 
the VDCT vicepresident, Arza 
Dean, who tells about the benefits 
of local associations and indicates 
ways in which local groups can best 
help their members. Questions and 
answers and refreshments bring the 
meeting to a close. 


As THE squadron drives home- 
ward, we discuss ideas collected 
during the evening about how the 
state organizations could -be im- 
proved. Each time we realize that 
information has not only been 
given; it has been received. And we 
have a new awareness that all 
organizational work takes place on 
a two-way street. + 


‘STATE 
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SPECIAL DAYS ARE FUN... 


‘tay 
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= 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY EDUCATION. NEA Cl OOm POSTER SERIES NO. 7 


_..NWAKE THEM SAFE, 100! 


This is a reproduction of an instructional poster published by the NEA’s National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion. Unlike the “single-idea” poster, it has been designed to motivate children to study and discuss the many 
kinds of safe behavior in their daily activities. Write to the commission for copies of the two-color, 17’’x22” poster 
and give your class an opportunity to use them. Single copies, free to teachers. Additional copies, 5¢ each. 
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Size Up Your Local Association 


Use this score sheet to evaluate the organization of your local education association. The 
maximum total score is 1000. Give proportional credit where your association is not entitled to 
the maximum value. Read each item carefully and record your score in the right-hand column. 


A. A Sound Structure —- > B. A Wellplanned Program lS 












. The constitution is uptodate, in that present . Aims and plans for the year’s work are de- 






















































conditions of membership, duties of officers veloped by the executive committee (or other 

and committees, and rules of procedure are responsible central group) and are considered 

in conformity with the constitution 33 ( ) and approved by the membership or a repre- 
Pp 

sentative council at the beginning of the 

H 2. The association has continuity of leadership 19 ( ) school year : Rei RN ek ae ae 28 ( ) 

fl (Allow 9 points if president usually serves 

| for at least two years; allow 10 points 11. The standing committees for the subsequent 

| more if more than half of executive com- year are named within one month after the 

mittee usually carry over to each new Godion af qMears.: |. ri os anne 15 ( 3 

i year.) 

j 3. There is rotation in office in the leadership of 2. Oe ee eee Beam oy x 

the er. Boe Sa ete ge rey ns 19 ( ) committee members, building representa- 

: (Allow 9 points if president has been in tives, and the like is held early in the asso- 

; office less than five years; allow 10 points ciation’s working year ’ i Sarina 32 ( ) 
more if majority of executive committee . 
have been in office less than seven years.) 13. At least one meeting (other than the leaders’ 

4. The standing committees include committees workshop or “kick-off” conference) is held 
working in each of the following fields: pro- early in the year for the building representa- 
gram, legislation, professional relations, eco- be for training in their particular responsi- : 

nomic welfare, public relations....... 36 ( ) es 8 ( ) 

(Allow 8 points for each field represented 14. The executive committee meets each month 
by a committee, up to maximum value.) during the school year ae 19 ( ) 

s. rep eS Ppt 15. An annual financial budget is approved by 
education and (b) different areas in the the executive sant — Oe mapteenilp 19 
oe ES ek Poe TP et N een Pree 22 ( ) a ee re nes ( ) 
(Allow 4 points for each committee which 16. Standing committees are active ........... 33 ( ) 


meets both of these tests, up to maximum 
value. If membership represents elementary 
schools only or secondary schools only, 
base the entire evaluation on part (b).) 


(Allow 6 points for each committee which 
(a) held a planning meeting early in the 
year and (b) has had at least three subse- 
quent meetings, up to the maximum value.) 


6. Members of standing committees are chosen 
so that less than a majority are new mem- 
bers in any one year... les 19 ( ) 
(Allow 4 points for each committee which 
meets this test for the current year, up to 
| the maximum value.) 


17. Each standing committee submits a written 
report on its year’s work and makes recom- 
mendations for future work............... 20 ( ) 
(Allow 4 points for each committee sub- 
mitting a written report and recommenda- 
tions, up to maximum value.) 


NE RT I! SLT 


| 7. Membership dues for the local association 





are large enough to finance a wellrounded 18. At least one general meeting is devoted to 
ONO ae oe Sant Cache oe berks «206 28 ( 4 presentation and discussion of the current 
(Enter a zero if local dues are less than $1.) objectives of the local association , e 7 ( ) 
i be ee 19. General topics for programs and dates for 
8. The wearietion maintains permanent sar 20 ( ) each mscting are determined ot the outect of 
(Outgoing officers turn over to incoming the association’s year; detailed planning for 
officers a current file of minutes and other each separate program is completed at least 
papers; there is also a permanent deposi- a month in advance. We Se oe en 33 ( ) 
| tory for a growing file of basic permanent n . . . 
ements (Allow 10 points if topics are planned in 
; ; advance; allow 5 points for each program 
9. Advances in organizational structure; out- planned in detail a month in advance, up 
standing practices: to maximum value.) 
a. For each significant step forward in past 20. Advances in plannir.g and program; out- 
year in any one of the fields covered by standing practices: 
items 1 thru 8, allow 5 points, to a maxi- ie ‘ 
a. For each significant step forward in past 
ON OE og ide clon 2h 25 Caachi toe 15 ) Ps 
A year in any one of the fields covered by 
b. For local dues in excess of $5 a year.... 4 ( ) items 10 thru 19, allow 5 points, to a 
c. For employment of parttime or fulltime SI oF snc oe ca an a eee hie 15 { ) 
clerical or other staff service........... 4 ( ) b. If more than four general meetings were 
i d. For the maintenance of a headquarters held, allow 4 points for each meeting 
i Sit REAR gt a Se Re ee eee 4 ( 3 beyond the fourth, to a maximum of. . 11 ( ) 
e. For each outstanding related practice not c. For each outstanding related practice not 
i recognized in items 1 thru 9-d, allow 5 recognized in items 10 thru 20-b, allow 
i points, to a maximum of.............. 15 ( ) 5 points, to a maximum of........... 15 ( ) 
i ee re ere re >=, ere ee eee 
: 
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. An Informed, Active, Loyal 
Membership 


. The lecal association enrols 100% of its 
potential members ; 
(Allow 2.8 points for each 10% enrolled.) 

. The association regularly issues a newsletter 
or journal 

. The executive committee releases the minutes 
of its meetings so that members may know 
what business has been transacted 


. Every member has received a copy of the 
most recent revision of the constitution 


. The officers present to members an annual 
report of activities 

. The association distributes to the membership 
the major reports of committees 
(Allow 4 points for each committee report 
distributed to the membership, up to maxi- 
mum value. Quotation of half the report in 
newsletter could be regarded as distribu- 
tion.) 

. A system has been established for immediate 
oral communication to all members 


. A large proportion of the members attend 
the general meetings ... 
(Allow 4 points for each 10% of members 
in average attendance, or each 10% of 
delegates if general meetings are held by 
representative council.) 

. A large proportion of the members a 
participate in the program... 
(Allow 3 points for each 10% of the mem- 
bership who rendered some personal serv- 
ice on behalf of the association, other than 
paying dues and attending meetings, dur- 
ing the past year.) 

. Advances in recruiting, informing, and in- 
spiring members; outstanding practices: 


a. For each significant step forward in past 
year in any one of the fields covered by 
items 22 thru 29, allow 4 asope to a 
maximum of 


. For any outstanding seteited saith, not 
recognized by items 22 thru 30-a, allow 
4 points, to a maximum of... . ‘- 


Subtotal, Section C 


A Share in Local, State, and 
National Cooperation 


Promotion of membership and collection of 

dues for local and state associations and NEA 

are carried forward in one unified program. 
(Allow full value if there is a single pro- 
gram of enrolling members, whether or not 
membership in all three is required for 
membership in any one). 


A systematic follow up program to enlist 
nonjoiners is carried out if membership in 
any one of the three associations (local, state, 
or NEA) is less than 100%... 
(Give full value if first enrolment results in 
100% membership in all three associa- 
tions.) . 


. All local persons eligible are members of the 
state association 
(Allow 2.4 points for ‘each 10% who ore 
members.) 


HE local association has two 


Maximum 
value 


26 


17 


17 


Maximum 


. All local persons eligible are members of 


NEA 
(Allow 2.6 points for each 10% who are 
members.) 


. Copies of the local newsletter or other 


releases are sent systematically to the state 
association and the NEA 


. The local association sends elected dileaanie 


to NEA meetings 
(Allow 2.4 points for each 10% of the 
potential delegates who attend.) 


. The local association sends elected delegates 


to state association meetings ‘ 
(Try in general to follow a proportional 
plan of scoring as in item 36.) 


. Activities of state association and NEA are 


reported frequently to the local membership 


. The local association identifies itself with 


specific projects sponsored by the NEA and 

works actively upon them: 

a. For appointing consultants to all NEA 
committees for which requested 

b. For making provision for local NEA con- 
sultants to report to local association 

c. For adopting a definite program for work- 
ing on the Centennial Action Program 

d. For adopting a definite program for help- 
ing on the NEA Educational Center .... 

e. For taking part in other projects sponsored 
by the NEA 


. The local association identifies itself with 


specific projects sponsored by the state asso- 
ciation and works actively upon them 
(Allow 4 points for each project in which 
local association cooperated, up to maxi- 
mum valve.) 


. The local association cooperates with neigh- 


boring local associations — in activities of 
common concern 


. Advances in eiuaniabes tena state, por 


national relationships; outstanding practices: 

a. For each percentage point of increase in 
the proportion of local members in NEA 
this year as compared with last, allow 1 
point, to a maximum of 

. For each percentage point of increase in 
membership in state association, allow 
1 point, to a maximum of 

. For each significant step forward in past 
year in any one of the fields covered by 
items 31 thru 41, allow 2 points, to a 
maximum of 

. For each outstanding related practice not 
recognized in items 31 thru 42-c, allow 
2 points, to a maximum of 


Subtotal, Section D.. 


Summary 


A. Structure 
B. Planning 
C. Membership 
D. Cooperation 


Total score 


value 


24 


Points 
scored 


kinds of activities. First is the 
business of being an organization. 
Members, officers, meetings, com- 
mittees, policy-making are basic. 
They are the hands and feet, the 
heart and head of the association. 

A vital organization makes pes- 
sible the second type of activity— 
the association’s program of serv- 
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ice. The local association works for 
its profession in recruiting, morale- 
building, improving instruction, 
and raising economic and _ profes- 
sional status. It tries to develop 
community understanding and to 
cooperate in educational and civic 
growth. 

Both organization and program 
should come under review. The 


foregoing checklist, however, deals 
with organization only. It has been 
adapted from Part I of the NEA 
Local Association Activities Leaflet 
No. 19, Let’s Take a Look at Our- 
selves (available without charge 
from NEA Secretary's Office) . Parts 
II and III of LAAL #19 give a 
checklist on the program of activi- 
ties. —NEA Research Division 
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WE EXPLORE THE BEACH (1 reel) creates 
for the child a rich visual background and 
deep ———— for life in and near the 
sea. borator: Helen Heffernan, Chief, 
Education, Cali- 
ucation. 


Coronet Films For Spring 


Bureau of Elementai 
fornia State Dept. of 


Coronet Films proudly presents 
these newest and finest additions to the 
world’s largest library of instructional 
films in color or black-and-white! 

Like all Coronet films, these latest 
releases assure maximum teaching 
effectiveness . . . thanks to the 
meticulous collaboration of 
outstanding educators (the educators 
who write your textbooks). 


CENTRAL AMERICA: GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
AMERICAS (1 reel) presents an overview 
of six Central American republics, their 
topographical ions and the effects of 
climate on the i bitants and their chief 

ucts. Collaborator: Donald Brand, 


pany LAW (% | oy ped rg 
. * the 1 t the law— ta ’ 
For complete information on how current, electrical ee a oe art 


you may obtain these Coronet films peincipte of physical science. Collaborator: 


: . arvin Camras, Senior Physicist, Armour 
for use in your classes, write for Research Foundation, Illinois Institute of 


Technology. 


THE AZTECS (1 reel) reconstructs signifi- 
cant characteristics of this civilization and 
explores notable ruins, carvings and murals 
which depict the culture. llaborator: 
I. James Quillen. Dean of the School of 
Education, Stanford University. 


your 1955-1956 Catalogue of 
Coronet films . . . describing 603 of 
the newest and finest in educational 
films. If you haven’t received your 
free copy, simply request it from: 


fessor of Geography, Univ. of Texas. 


MEXICO: GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS 
(1 reel) offers an intimate glimpse of the 
——_ of Mexico, and explains the re- 
tionships of their occupations to the 
varied geography of their country. Col- 
laborator: ‘Donald Brand, Professor of 
Geography, University of Texas. 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


Department NE-455°: Coronet Building, Chicago 1, tllinois 


Notable Books of 1954 


Tiery-rive titles are included in the 
1954 list of notable books, issued by the 
Public Libraries Division of the American 
Library Association. The list, which has 
been issued annually since 1944, was com- 
piled by Grace W. Gilman, chairman of 
the Notable Books Committee. The com- 
mittee was aided by 79 participating li- 
braries in all parts of the country. 

Ruth W. Gregory, head librarian, Wau- 
kegan [Ill.] Public Library, and president 
of the Public Libraries Division, says of the 
list: “The Notable Books of 1954 were 
selected in terms of quality, authenticity, 
honesty of purpose, and potential contri- 
bution to the resources of the reader as a 
citizen and as an individual.” 

Tell Freedom by Peter Abrahams. Auto- 
biography of a South African Negro. 
Written with moving sincerity, perspective, 
and poetic feeling. 370p. $4. [9] 

The Dollmaker by Harriette Arnow. A 
simple Kentucky woman brings faith and 
courage to her family in war-time Detroit. 
549p. $5. [12] 

God’s Country and Mine by Jacques M. 
Barzun. A Frenchman tells with humor 
and perception what is right and not right 
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with American life. 344p. $5. [10] 

View from Pompey’s Head by Hamilton 
Basso. A deft, satiric novel of the com- 
plexities of character of a man and a 
community. 409p. $3.95. [4] 

Ambassador’s Report by Chester Bowles. 
The author’s experiences as ambassador to 
India from 1951 to 1953. Discerning and 
sympathetic portrayal of India’s complex 

roblems. A statesman-like book and high- 
y readable. 415p. $4. [7] 

Scenes and Portraits by Van Wyck 
Brooks. An outstanding literary critic 
writes with charm and clarity of his child- 
hood and youth. 243p. $4.50. [5] 

My Several Worlds by Pearl Buck. Per- 
sonal record of a life divided between 
Asia and America provides a study of the 
friendships and misunderstandings —be- 
tween East and West. 407p. $5. [3] 

Old Country Store by Gerald Carson. 
Sociological and historical research go 
hand in hand with folklore and humor in 
this chronicle. 330p. $5. [14] 

U. S. Grant and the American Military 
Tradition by Bruce Catton. An authority 
on the Civil War period writes eloquently 
of Grant. 201p. $3. [10] 

Freedom, Loyalty, and Dissent by Henry 
S. Commager. Five essays providing vigor- 
ous arguments for freedom of thought and 
action. 155p. $2.50. [14] 

Story of Man by Carleton S. Coon. Story 
of man and his civilization from earliest 
times to the atomic age with a stimulating 
look into the future. 437p. $6.75. [9] 

But We Were Born Free by Elmer Davis. 
Dangers to our freedom inherent in the 
methods of some who claim to defend it. 
Written with righteous indignation and a 
sharp pen. 229p. $2.75. [1] 

Away All Boats by Kenneth Dodson. A 


novelized history of amphibious warfare 
in the Pacific. 508p. $3.95. [10] 

Journey to the Far Amazon by Alain 
Gheerbrant. Exciting and wellwritten ac- 
count of the explorations of the Oronoco 
and the northern territories of the Ama- 
zon. 353p. $5. [16] 

Fall of a Titan by Igor Gouzenko. A 
novel about the eternal struggle between 
man’s potentialities for good and evil in a 
country where terror and injustice are 
official. Told by one acquainted with the 
setting. 629p. $4.50. [13] 

The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill 
by Hermann Hagedorn. Family portrait 
with “T. R.” the center of all activities 
—family and political. 435p. $5. [12] 

Seven Years in Tibet by Heinrich Har- 
rer. A discerning and colorful picture of 
the customs and peoples of a fascinating 
country. 314p. $5. [5] 

Man’s Unconquerable Mind by Gilbert 
Highet. A classical scholar’s essay in quiet 
praise of man’s distinctive power. 138p. 
$2.75. [2] 

Great River by Paul Horgan. A history 
of the Rio Grande and a saga of New 
Mexico and Texas. 1020p. $10. [15] 

Back of History by William Howells. 
The exciting, admirably told story of the 
emergence of man and his institutions 
from earliest beginnings to the city-states 
of antiquity. 384p. $5. [4] 

Conquest of Everest by Sir John Hunt. 
Thrilling account of the successful ascent 
of Mt. Everest. 300p. $6. [5] 

The Measure of Man by Joseph W. 
Krutch. Plea for the use of man’s distinc- 
tive faculty—value-conscious thinking—in 
a mechanistic world. 261p. $3.50. [1] 

The Manner Is Ordinary by John La- 
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but easy 


on teachers 


LONG fom CHRIS COLUMBUS made October 12 famous, 


North American Indians were hooking halibut with 
that crude gadget labeled (A). Later, our Pacific 
Northwest Indians improved it (not, however, from 
the halibut’s viewpoint) by curving it (B). Which led 
to today’s efficient, machine-made halibut hook (C). 


THIS IS IHARD ON HALIBUT but it helps make things 


WORLD BOOK encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s famous child development plan 
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easier on teachers who teach and students who 
study such World Book articles as ‘‘Fish,”’ 
“‘Fishery,”’ “‘Fishing.’’ These articles, plus hundreds 
of others, bring the whole subject to life for 
teachers and classes through World Book’s 

Unit Teaching Plan No. 44...‘*Food.” 


One of 22 new units planned to accompany World 
Book, this unit organizes in desirable teaching 
sequence World Book’s more than 400 separate 
references on food. Also included are study 
questions, answers, and activities designed to make 
teaching easier and more effective. These new 
World Book Unit Teaching Plans have been 
especially well received by curriculum workers and 
teachers. Send the coupon for your free copy of the 
**Food”’ unit and an index to all 22 new Unit 
Teaching Plans. 


FREE! World Book’s Unit Teaching Plan on ‘‘Food’’ 
and index to 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 
through 8. Send this coupon to: 


Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 
Dept. 1104, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 





AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


It’s a iong trip from the grain fields to the fresh, fragrant loaf that 
appears on your table . . . a trip involving farmers, millers, and bakers 
across the nation — all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 


Most of the billions of bushels of grain 
harvested are moved first to local elevators 
and then, by rail, to giant terminal ele- 
vators. Finally, the grain moves to the 


mills for grinding into flour and feed. 


At the bakeries, dough is prepared by 
formula in huge batches. Enormous 
ovens, like the one above, bake thousands 
of loaves an hour. Then, machine- 


wrapped, the bread is rushed to stores. 


no expense to any taxpayer! 


CC Ae Ae Nt ih 


Association of 


American Railroads 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Sains I ea ccastieteelocees nr eneennaentinesean eee aetna eae 


Here we see a machine at the mill, 
which sifts flour by shaking it down 
through multiple layers of fine silk screen. 
From the mill, bulk shipments go to the 
bakeries — again by rail. 


Finally the loaf comes to you, fresh and 
wholesome . . . and possibly thousands 
of miles from its point of origin in a 
sunny western field! Last year, America 
ate over ten billion pounds of bread. 


Linking all the industries and services that produce your bread is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the 
railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form 
of general transportation. And doing it over lines built and maintained at 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 17. 


[Continued from page 240] 
Farge. A Jesuit priest recounts his life and 
work with interracial and underprivileged 
groups. 408p. $4.75. [6] 

In the Cause of Peace by Trygve Lie. 
The former UN Secretary-General writes 
of the questions which arose during his 
seven years in office. Gives recommenda- 
tions for changes. 473p. $6. [12] 

Song of the Sky by Guy Murchie. Our 
world of air and sound and flight described 
in terms of progress in transportation and 
communication. 438p. $5. [8] 

Of Whales and Men by Robert B. Rob- 
ertson. Life on a modern whaling expedi- 
tion. 299p. $4.50. [9] 

Through Malan’s Africa by Robert St. 
John. The dark corners of South Africa 
laid bare in the blazing light of truth by 
a reporter who seeks justice for the natives. 
317p. $3.95. [4] 

The Journey by Lillian Smith. Author’s 
spiritual journey into the past and what 
she learned described with feeling and 
insight. 256p. $3.50. [17] 

Beyond the Hundredth Meridian by 
Wallace Stegner. The extraordinary career 
of John Wesley Powell, whose trail-blazing 
in survey work and scientific studies made 
outstanding contributions to the opening 
of the West. 438p. $6. [8] 

The Test of Freedom by Norman 
Thomas. Clear-headed analysis of the in- 
adequacies and dangers of some of the 
methods employed against Communism. 
211p. $3. [13] 

Faith and Freedom by Barbara Ward. 
History of civilization and of the dangers 
which have stood in the way of progress. 
308p. $3.75. [13] 

Second Tree from the Corner by Elwyn 
B. White. Miscellany of whimsical essays 
and sketches. 253p. $3. [7] 

Dialogues by Alfred Whitehead, as re- 
corded by Lucien Price. Covers a wide 
range of lively subjects and ideas in the 
best tradition of “good talk.” 396p. $5. [10] 

The Reason Why by Cecil Woodham- 
Smith. Brilliant examination of the social 
and military system which provided the 
reason and the background for the famous 
“Charge of the Light Brigade.” 287p. $4. 
[11] 

A Writer’s Diary by Virginia Woolf. 
Extracts from the diary kept by Virginia 
Woolf from 1918 to 1941 give valuable in- 
sight into the creative mind at work. 372p. 


$5. [6] 
Publishers 


[1] The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 724-730 
N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7. 

[2] Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. 

[3] John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

[4] Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, 
New York. 

[5] E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th 
Ave., New York 10. 

[6] Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

[7] Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. 

[8] Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7. 

[9] Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

[10] Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6. 

[11] McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., 

New York 11. 

[13] W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 101 5th 
Ave., New York 3. 

[14] Oxford University Press, Inc., 114 

[Continued on page 244] 
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NEW science seri¢s winning 


i-Yold al-TaMmalolifelsPnale(-Melaad foltan 


Dr. Walter A. Thurber’s 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


For Grades 1-6 


A “SCIENCE-DOING” SERIES 


Dr. Walter A. Thurber’s new Exploring Science 
series for Grades 1-6 is a “science-doing” series, 
not merely a science reading series. Emphasis. is on 
first-hand experiences in terms of pupils’ interests 
and on what the study of science will do for them. 
Successfully-tested.. features are everywhere .. . 
functional color illustrations . . . story pages .. . 
over 80% of pages devoted to thought-provoking 
activities . . . experiments performed with “at hand” 
materials. 


Teachers’ Editions Give Invaluable Aids 


Corresponding step-by-step with the material in 
pupils’ editions, the Teachers’ Editions provide you 
with invaluable aids for the use of this material. 
And these carefully-tested editions help you to pre- 
sent a well-rounded program with confidence. 


FREE! 16-page, 4-color brochure 


This colorful Exploring Science brochure, shown 
above, can be obtained by writing to Dept. NE-1 in 
care of the Allyn and Bacon office which serves your 
state. A list of the offices is provided below. 


Allyn and Bacon Offices 
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Enrich 
Your Life 
¥v and Your 
| Teaching 


1 wee Vi 

* SCANDINAVIA 
HOLLAND 
GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 
FRANCE 
ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND 


on the NEA SCANDINAVIAN ADVENTURE TOUR 
JUNE 26- AUGUST 15 


Spend a month in Scandinavia — including a week at a 
Danish Folk High School, studying Scandinavian life 
and institutions. See wonderful, wonderful Copenhagen 
— lovely Stockholm, a fascinating blend of the modern 
and medieval — Oslo and the fjords of Norway, under 
the Midnight Sun. 

Then, guided by a travel-wise educator, you'll tour 
Europe for three weeks, from the Alps to the Scottish 
moors. Hear great music, attend famous festivals, visit 
historic centers of industry, government education, and 
the arts — study specific aspects of European cultures 
that especially appeal to you. No other tour can offer 
you wider opportunities for the pleasurable advance- 
ment of your knowledge! 

Your NEA ScanDINAVIAN ADVENTURE tour flies 
from NEW YORK on an S-A-S DC-6B June 26; returns 
August 15. Offered in cooperation with National Coun- 
cil for Social Studies. 49 Days in Europe — only $1255, 
including all transportation, meals, hotels, theatre 
tickets, tips, excursions. Your Scandinavian Adventure 
can be 49 days of pure delight! 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


SCANDINAVIAN \\ NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
MIRLIMES SUSTEM Please send me details on the NEA 
Scandinavian Adventure Tour. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT! 





-N&ZW- HORIZONS. 


New Idea For Gra 


A suggestion we hope you find 


interesting and useful 


* 


i ee han 


vation 


Parents of Kenilworth, Illinois, school created cut-out replicas of each 
graduate for place cards at class supper. Made big hit. Easy to do. 


EASY DIRECTIONS 


See girl figure A and boy figure B. 

Make patterns; 12” boy; 11’ girl. 

Trace on masonite or plywood, 

about 4%” thick. Cut with jig 

A saw; paint flesh color; dry; dress. 

Have as many boy and girl cut-outs as there 
are boys and girls in the class. 


Class photo will provide photo of each gradu- 
ate. Have uniform prints made of each head 
(including hair) —size of cut-out head, about 
114”. Affix with milliner or lamp shade glue. 
Do not affix until cut-outs are dressed and 
feet inserted in base. 


To dress boys: Small committee cuts patterns 
and makes. All boy cut-outs are dressed alike. 


Trousers: —Fold 7x7” sq. of grey flannel and 
seam together lengthwise. Turn and flatten 
with seams at side and stitch 5” up in center 
of flannel—do not cut separate trouser 
legs. Fold so there is a front and back 
crease in each leg; press. Pull on trous- 
ers, forcing 5” stitching between legs, 
Glue tightly around waist . . Cut white 
felt shirt front and glue to cut-out with 
collar turned down, see photo; paste on 
B felt tie (class color). Make complete 
blue felt coat. Paste on felt flower. 


To dress girls: Mother of each girl makes 
replica of her graduating dress. Slip or petti- 
coat needed for reality. 


Make wood base 2x3x34” with slot. Securely 
insert feet of cut-outs, 


Want a refreshing little lift ? 
The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing 
of healthful, delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and gives you a natural 
little “pickup”. Try it tonight. 


TEACH IN COLORADO | 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, ti. 

Our Service is nationwide. 





Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 
605 Penn. Dept. G Denver, Colo. 





School and college placement (East and South) 
in teaching, administration, and teacher-training. 
Write, telling us about your qualifications. 31st 


year. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


All administrators know of the con- 
stantly increasing demand for teachers. 
Throughout the year, our office receives 
increasing requests to make recommen- 
dations for all types of positions in 
connection with education. 


[Continued from page 242] 

5th Ave., New York II. 

[15] Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. 

[16] Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 5th 
Ave., New York 20. 

[17] World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
110th St., Cleveland 2. 


National Best-Sellers of 1954 


TueE following list of best-sellers is re- 
printed from Publishers Weekly for Jan- 
uary 22, 1955. Titles are arranged accord- 
ing to bookstore sales only. 


NONFICTION 


The Holy Bible: Revised Standard Version. 
Nelson. 710,359. 

Peale, The Power of Positive Thinking. 
Prentice-Hall. 531,336. 

Better Homes & Gardens New Cook Book. 
Meredith. 359,468. 

Betty Crocker’s Good and Easy Cook Book. 
Schuster. 290,000. 

Rice, The Tumult and the Shouting. A. S. 
Barnes. 133,498. 

Roth, Frank, and Connolly, /’ll Cry To- 
morrow. Frederick Fell. 115,000. 

Marshall, ed., The Prayers of Peter Mar- 
shall. McGraw-Hill. 91,000. 

Swing, ed., This I Believe. Simon and 
Schuster, 89,867. 

Davis, But We Were Born Free. Bobbs- 
Merrill. Neo figures given. 

Butterfield, ed., The Saturday Evening 
Post Treasury. Simon and_ Schuster. 
73,159. 


FICTION 


Thompson, Not as a Stranger. Scribner. 
No figures given. 

du Maurier, Mary Anne. 
127,000. 

Stone, Love Is Eternal. Doubleday. 88,000. 

Keyes, The Royal Box. Messner. 83,234. 

Waltari, The Egyptian. Putnam. No 
figures given. 

Hyman, No Time for Sergeants. Random 
House. 66,216. 

Steinbeck, Sweet Thursday. Viking Press. 
65,000. 

Basso, The View from Pompey’s Head. 
Doubleday. 58,000. 

Caldwell, Never Victorious, 
feated. McGraw-Hill. 57,442. 

Yerby, Benton’s Row. Dial Press. 54,724. 


Doubleday. 


Never De- 


Life Members 


[January 20, 1955, to February 18, 1955] 

ALABAMA—Katherine C. Devan, Lora M. 
Fraze, Malcolm Howell, Anita King, Mary G. 
Montgomery, C. P. Nelson, Lillie P. Rouse, 
A. B. Williams 

ARIZONA—Mildred F. Clark, Velda H. Dale, 
Herbert T. Hawkins, Constance Milligan 

CALIFORNIA—Milton L. Baker, John B. 
Barton, Alice Blayney, Clarke H. Breeze, 
Sybil N. Crookham, Helen H. Crowell, Betty 
Lou Davis, Francis L. Drag, Vernon K. 
Duerksen, Esther W. Edes, Robert J. Gilkin- 
son, Bertha Hartley, Gwendolyn N. Hatcher, 
Vernon L. Heckman, Stella Helghatian, 
Charles C. Herbst, Rosellen Kershaw, Donal 
Charles Lindholm, Mary Helen McKay, Paul 
Nielsen, John Francis Paul, Donald G. Pursell, 
Clyde E. Quick, Newton P. Robinson, Fritz C. 
Rollins, W. E. Sharp, Jr., Gilbert M. Shimmel, 
Genevieve Simmons, Herminia M. Soberanes, 
Ada Stambler, Betty Stoops, Elizabeth M. 
Vosburgh, Odber Watson, Kenneth L. Wilcox 

COLORADO—B. Jane Clark, Arthur P. 
Ludka 

CONNECTICUT—Elsa J. Anthony, Charles 
T. Avedisian, C. Elliott Beers, Frederick W. 
Bennett, William H. Bucknam, Janet E. 
Burns, J. Helen Carmody, George W. Corrigan, 
Florence C. Evans, William C. Forbes, 
Dorothy W. Hamilton, Eugene C. Jorgensen, 
Raymond J. Joyal, Albin Kayrukstis, Edmund 
F. Lankowski, William J. Moriarty, Beatrice 
A. Murdock, Robert Murdock, Charles Stanley 
Myers, Mary M. McCarthy, William C. Mc- 
Mahon, Eleanor B. O’Leary, Neil R. Osborne, 
Irving L. Pike, Franklin P. Plummer, Edith 
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Posin, Jerri C. Quist, Jane E. Ruck, Charles 
A. Setaro, J. Eugene Smith, Edna May S. 
Sole, Luke Stebbins, Vincent D. Strout, 
Frances Noyes Taintor, Sally Topp, Margaret 
lL. Triplett, Robert L. Twiss, Roland Ursone, 
William T. Vincent, Dorothy C. Washburn, 
Harold P. Westerman, Joseph F. Wiser 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — Eva M. 
Trusheim 

FLORIDA—Marolyn Kiser, Vincenza Petra- 
lia, Frances E. Saunders, Cora A. Steiner 

GEORGIA—Margaret H. Collins 

HAWAII—Mildred Hora, Dorothy Nakao, 
Grace M. Oda, Hazel T. Ueno 

IDAHO—Bessie E. Botts, Victor A. Cush- 
man, Jessie M. Hollenbeck, Eugene K. 
Kopriva, Ben F. Lowe, Ralph K. McCloy, 
Geraldine Petersen 

ILLINOIS—Mary S. Arnold, Harry L. Ander- 
son, Taft Baker, Ward F. Chick, Jr., Herman 
H. Conrady, Brooks Courtright, Richard T. 
Crohn, Eleanor F. Dollins, Rachel V. Fabert, 
Raphael A. Freehill, Cecil Irene Funk, Harry 
B. Green, David Warner Greenlee, Alma D. 
Hall, Lucile Hawley, Ray C. Hawley, Theo. 
Heckel, Vera Hueneke, Glenn Jones, Emily 
Kapp, C. Evan Kinsley, Lilian Lewis, William 
Madden, Elaine Munal, Milton L. Pokarney, 
Paul J. Radziejeski, Howard W. Rebmann, 
Evelyn Ross, William R. Sayre, Ruth May 
Schneider, Earl N. Simpson, Tilman R. Smith, 
Auda A. Stone, Bjarne R. Ullsvik, Wilford H. 
Vandevender, Margaret E. Voychak, Anna W. 
Warren, Lucy B. Weaver, Harriet E. Wilt- 
berger, Maxine F. Wood 

INDIANA—John H. Allyn, Helen Ruth Ast, 
Mabel E. Ball, Clarence A. Biedenweg, Lucile 
F. Botteron, Shirley Brantley, Margaret L. 
Butler, Ruth Shafer Carrott, Mary V. Clark, 
Donald R. Coleman, Dottie U. Cunningham, 
Evelyn E. Sisenhut, Elmer J. Franzman, 
Robert E. Garner, Donald H. Gebhard, John 
R. Good, Gettys H. Goodwin, Anna G. Hake, 
Mary Alice Harlor, Dorothy L. Hills, Eugene 
E. Kitt, Mildred I. Klopfenstein, Edward P. 
Kult, William E, Lehr, Richard Henry Leitch, 
Ralph E. Manrow, John H. Maxwell, Mary E. 
Metzler, Opal Nichols, Winifred Peters, Laura 
E. Phipps, Stanley F. Schenck, tobert) F. 
Taylor, Martha J. Thomas, Alfred Thurman, 
Lawrence A. Warner, Olive G. Wear, William 
Howard Weaver, Norman C. Weisheit, William 
F. Wolf, Eugene Yarde 

1OWA—David E. Mitchell, Margaret Ohde 

KANSAS—aAdrian Apel, Emery R. Arnold, 
Pete Bacon, Jesse O. Cullison, Elisabeth E. 
Dicken, Ina Belle Dobbs, Noble E. Freden, 
Gladys Garrison, Frank R. Graham, Donald 
Inbody, Lillian Morris, Rosa Best Sage, Ella 
Cc. Shearer 

KENTUCKY—Ora Cecil Mackey, Beatrice 
Powell 

LOUISIANA—Mrs. B. R. Brittain, Pauline 
Chiquette, John L. Comeaux, Laura Leche, 
William M. Lockhart, Sr., James Clifford 
Smith, Mary W. Spiers, Frank Williams, Sadie 
A. Willis, Margarette K. Yeargin 

MAINE—Florence E. Boone, Mary P. Boone, 
Bertha Higgins, Angie R. Jackson, Audrey 8. 
Lewis, Lemond F. Libby, Grover .MacLaughlin, 
Miriam Moody, Mark R. Shedd, Dana P. 
Stevenson 

MARYLAND—Henry L. Byer, B. Melvin 
Cole, Mrs. Lynor D. Currier, Nelson Francis 
Hurley, Richard H. Jenkins, Norman J. Moore, 
Herbert L. Sappington, Emma M. Schramm, 


II 

MASSACHUSETTS—aAnne Dean Allen, Bar- 
bara T. Henry, Mrs. Raymond C. Shaw 

MICHIGAN—Ruth M. Amen, Lucile Haring, 
Mary Neil, Vera J. Sadler, Bernice Watson, 
Frank Brandt Yon 

MINNESOTA—David C. Campbell, Robert 
Clappier, Ernest Dass, Ruth Dryden, Donald 
D. Karow, Zephyrin A. Marsh, Oscar Joseph 
Miller, Mary E. Norlinger, Emelia M. Sotaaen 

MISSISSIPPI—Lloyd Allison Smith 

MISSOU RI—Byron K. Baker, Lois 3. 
Beutler, Everett Jule Christy, Edward W. 
Evans, John W. Gibson, Mercedes L. Gibson, 
Elizabeth Kyle, Floyd Leonard, Jane Pertain, 
Elizabeth Plummer, A. M. Rennison, Lewis 
W. Simmons, Alta W. Spencer, Mildred 
Thomann, Marvin 8S. Walts 

MONTANA—Lyle N. Babcock, David A. 
Dougherty, Charles Frank, Bonita Maxine 
Gaer, Knut Hoversten, Ben Jakes, John W. 
Jeakins, Joseph Maiten, Esther Nichols, Doris 
A. Slaaten, Agnes Troutman, Carl S. Wark, 
John J. Wenger 

NEBRASKA—M. Helen Bracken, Mae T. 
Clark 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Edgar P. Martin 

NEW JERSEY—Marion J. Beaven, Olive 
Brown, Emil A. Cavallini, Mrs. Edward F. 
Collins, Elizabeth A. Cox, Helen M. Daly, 
Marie Errichetto, Frances M. Garson, Saul 
Gilman, Clifford Greenwald, Dorothy Hamor- 
ski, W. George Hayward, Charles E. Howard, 
Harry Johnson, Jacob H. Jones, Michael A. 
King, Jean D. Larzelere, Mollie Marks, John 
W. Mitchell, Howard Morris, Jr., Bertram L. 
Mott, Jr., Eleanor McClelland, Matilda D. 
Oliver, Mollie Pluhar, Vera M. Scherer, Rose 
Shapiro, Eric S. Smith, Miriam D. Spear, 
Johanna C. Van Looy, Ruth I. Weller, Anna 
Mary Worthington, Karl A. Zettelmoyer 

NEW MEXICO—Phoebe Baca, Fermin 
Cordova,  Boleso jracia, Geraldine Mary 
Kretek, Martin Lopez, Jr., Seles C. Padilla, 
Eusebio M. Saiz, Mrs. Rafael Tofoya 

NEW YORK—Jacob P. Arneth, Mrs. Ynes 

[Continued on page 246] 
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everyt hing 


in CALIFORNIA! | 


You'll see more — at modest cost — 
when you take conducted tours by 
GRAY LINE in wonderful California! 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Complete guided tour de luxe, 

to see Steinhart Aquarium, 
Palace of Fine Arts, Seal Rocks — 
everything! Native guide takes 
you thru Chinatown after dark. 
See Muir Woods, giant redwoods. 
See the Mother Lode country! 


GOLDEN Gar 
Gatewey CATE BRIDGE, 


Redwood re the fabulous 


Ire, included ; 
i ude 
Our to the giant ee a 


LOS ANGELES 

Explore vast studios at Universal 
City, Hollywood Bowl, famed 
Farmer's Market... Fascinating 
lectured tour of homes of stars 
in Beverly Hills, Beaches... See 
Blue Boy at Huntington Library 
— the Harbor— Orange ranches. 


TONY curtis, in 
Cinemascope picture 


color by Technicolor, 


U-DRIVE along beautiful Pacific Coast, 
starting at either Los Angeles or San Francisco, 
then two nights in Yosemite Park, dismiss 
car at destination. Low tour rates include car, 
gas, oil, insurance, hotel rooms. 


Travel Agent will make all arrangements (no extra cost) or write for — 


FREE FOLDERS give details and rates FREE FOLDERS give details and rates 
on tours to Berkeley and Stanford on tours to San Diego, Old Mexico, 
Universities, Santa Rosa, Valley of the Santa Barbara, Mt. Palomar Tele- 
Moon, historic Monterey, Yosemite, scope (The Big Eye), Palm Springs, 
Angel’s Camp and other Gold Rush Death Valley, Hoover Dam, many 
towns. more. 


| SAN FRANCISCO TANNER 
GRAY LINE GRAY LINE 


Dept. T., 425 4th St., Dept. T., 1207 W. 3rd St., 
San Francisco 7 Los Angeles 17 


Licensee for Avis Rent-A-Car System 
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you'll always 
remember 


HAWAII 













7 full days as low as $271 
from California via 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Take your choice of 8 wonder- 
ful low-cost tours to these en- 








chanting islands—from 7 to 22 
days. Low prices include Waikiki 
hotel, sight-seeing, round-trip air 
fare and transportation to and 
from Honolulu airport. 








Graduate study courses in 
Hawaii! Write: Director of Sum- 
mer sessions, University of Ha- 
waii, Honolulu, T.H. Fully ac- 
credited. 








Send coupon for free information and 
folders or contact your nearest 
United office 







eee eaneneite eho odes near eiinennentaaieesoae tretsenien athena eee 


UNITED AIR LINES, Dept. 32 

5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
Please send folder showing prices and 
details for United’s 8 Hawaii vaca- 
| tions. 
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[New NEA Life Members continued] 


DeFilippi, Beatrice T. Duprey, Christine E. 
Eidt, Hilda E. Haskell, Irene I. Johnson, Nor- 
man R. Lethbridge, Mrs. Clarence E. Moose, 
Patricia J. Norton, Henry H. Osofsky 

NORTH CAROLINA—Bessie L. Beaty, Her- 
bert Elliott Brown, Charles Maceo Carraway, 
Paul F. Evans, C. A. Furr, Mary Pemberton, 
E. L. Peterson, Anna Schrock, Phyllis R. 
Thompson, D. F. Walker, Harold H. Webb 

NORTH DAKOTA—Anna M. Ackermann, 
Joel A. Davy, Ruth E. Lawrence, Frances 
Neville 

OH1IO—Howard E. Basinger, Rudolph J. 
Braydich, Carolyn Bruce, Eugene Capone, 
Robert C. Cawrse, Richard E. Davies, Harold 
Cc. Everett, Bernard Harter, Ann Benning 
Horwath, J. Robert Jay, Mrs J. Robert Jay, 
Lenora Logan, Gerald I. Miller, Wilbur 8S. 
Miller, Charles Herman Morris, Mrs. M. B. 
Nelson, Michael H. Stetts, Jr., Grace E. 
Stewart, D. W. Stover, Jane Sweeney, Gladys 
Tenny, Clyde Vanaman, Charles E. Wilfing, 
W. Earl Wilson 

OKLAHOMA—Jay B. Earp, Zella Morton, 
F. M. Walker, Lillie Dean Wise 

OREGON—Milton Baum, Frank E. Brown, 
Rosella Pat Brutka, John H. Chipley, Bertha 
M. Haskins, Anna Laura Honts, Richard V. 
Lugnet, Elsie Lora Meisenholder, Kenneth 
Lyle Mohney, Guy Eugene Oliver, Jr., Carl 
Piacentini, Fred Schepman, Richard Shellen- 
berger, Eugene H. Silke, Claude Turner, 
Cecil M. Sly, Beulah Wilson 

PENNSYLVANIA — David w. Appleby, 
Frank P. Belcastro, Ralph E. Bernardi, 
Morton M. Brooks, Frederick A. Brown, Mae 
Cassel, Charlotte D. Chottiner, Bernadine 
Crumrine, L. Verall Debor, Stanley Dick, 
Grace R. Galley, John J. Hart, Lyman C. 
Hunt, Jr., Ann Kraft, Helen Kraft, Benjamin 
Kuykendall, Irene F. Marsh, Guy A. Minadeo, 
Earl L. Murphy, Elizabeth A. McDonald, 
Dorothea Gray Shaffer, Mary Alice Smith, 
George Harry Sprys, Jr., Marie Walsh, Mar- 
garet L. Walters, Louise M. Wingert 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Gerard A. Anderson, 
Mary O. D. Brunson, J. C. Parler 

TENNESSEE—M. L. Pinkston, Mrs. A. B. 
Wallen 

TEXAS—lIvey Beasley, Minnie Bradley, B. 
R. Brooks, Louise Burford, Thomas Butler, 
Howard C. Cochran, Gilbert Conoley, Algie 
Daniels, Inez L. Daniels, Mrs. E. L. Galyean, 
Doloris F. Gerald, Noel Grisham, Mary Ruth 
Hart, Wade Hartrick, Louise M. Haufler, 
Charles L. Houlihan, T. H. Johnson, C. E. 
Keevert, William Malish, Albert L. Milburn, 
Caryl N. McAllister, Bob J. Peterson, Edwin 
E. Plowman, Walter 8S. Pyle, Virginia A. 
Reynolds, Grace Sands Smith, Frances Mae 
Smith, Pearl M. Spaugh, Rachel Stubblefield, 
Opal 8S. Walls, Mary Elizabeth White, Lola 
Wiley 

UTAH — James Bosworth Harvey, Bee 
Roberts 

VIRGINIA—Carrie Riggins Brown, Marilyn 
L. Burton, Howard Crouch, Florence W. 
Forehand, Sue 8S. Nelson, Charles W. Samples 

WASHINGTON—Lillian M. Durocher, Albert 
E. Gerritz, Herbert J. Kinkade, S. Clyde Mc- 
Gee, Rex E. W. Rolle, Glen Patrick Shauvin, 
Myrna Wesson 

WEST VIRGINIA—Mary G. Adams, Erma 
Adkins Asbury, James A. Butcher, Elizabeth 
Drewry, Ellen Davis Gobel, Opal E. Johnson, 
Virginia McCallister, Lena Sehon 

WISCONSIN—Luna Bauer Sorensen 


All-Star NEA Builders 


Acatn this month we are publishing the 
names of only those all-star NEA builders 
who have enrolled one or more new life mem- 
bers since the list was last prepared for THe 
JournaL. The list below covers the record 
thru January 31. [Each star %& indicates re- 
cruitment of 10 NEA life members; each circled 
star ©, 50 NEA life members.] 


Myrl Armstrong [Ariz.] %& 12 

Frank Balthis [Ill.] % 10 

Walter H. Beckman [Ind.] *% 11 
Calvin Brannen [Texas] &¥¥&*&* 43 
Ruth A. Broom [IIl.] ¢% 20 

J. L. Buford [Tll.] % 11 

R. W. Burgett [IIl.] %&¥& 27 

Artie Mae Burkett [Texas] © 58 
Ada Coffey [Mo.] @* 61 

Mildred Cook [Texas] %%&%&% 40 
Samuel Dixon [Md.] #4 25 

Mary Fowler [N. Dak.] © 54 
Matilda Gilles [Oreg.] %&¥&% 32 
Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] kkk 146 
Edward M. Gurr [Ariz.] %&¥&&* 48 


‘ Barton K. Herr [Ill.] &&* 36 


—— Hokanson [Minn.] #&¥& 25 
Jeff L. Horn [Texas] x 28 
Walter K. Howe, Jr. (Conn.] xe ¥& 25 





In 1955 


SPEND THE SUMMER 
IN NEW ENGLAND 





UNIVERSITY OF 
CONNECTICUT 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 27—August 5 





UNDERGRADUATE 
AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 
AND PROGRAMS 





FRESHMEN ADMITTED 





SIX WEEKS—SIX CREDITS 
COURSE FEE: $60.00 





Bulletin and Application 
Now Available 





ADDRESS: 


A. L. Knoblauch, Director 
Summer Session, 
University of Connecticut 


Storrs, Connecticut 
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John B. King [Calif.] % 10 

Mabel R. Kress [Iowa] #% 16 
Millicent C. Kust [Ill] %&%&% 33 
Adrien Langstaff [Mont.] % 10 
Elma C. LeBlond [Conn.] %&%& 20 
R. B. Marston [NEA staff] % 4% 20 
Mildred McCormick [La.] QO 66 
Clifford D. Mignerey [Conn.] **&%*&%& 48 
Donald G. Moline [Minn.] %&*% 20 
Winona Montgomery [Ariz.] @ 59 
Glenn Moon [Conn.] *% 18 
Mildred A. Moon [Ind.] ¥% 11 

W. I. Morris [N. C.] @@}¥% 114 


Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va. 960000000 
** 420 


Howard Nordstrom [Calif.] % 11 
Roland L. Parks [Oreg.] ¥ 11 

Floyd W. Parsons [Texas] O@** 128 
Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] Q& 67 
Carroll R. Phillips [Ind.] %&¥& 22 
Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] Or kk 88 
Viola H. Pomeroy [Oreg.] ¥% 1 

Lena Porrecca [N. J.] G@k* at 

Cecil W. Posey Pree * 15 

Willie C. Ray [Ky.] *% 

Lois V. Rogers [Ariz.] Fy 13 


Helen K. Ryan [I11.] + a hedal 99 
Audrey Shauer [Ind.] *% 

Martha A. Shull [Oreg.] OOkwe 138 
May C. Smith [N. J.] % 18 

Mildred LeM. Smith [Ala.] % 11 
Clinton F. Thurlow [Maine] *% 19 

J. Alden Vanderpool [Wash.] *%&%* 21 
Nellie Ward [Ala.] ¥ 14 

Martha White [IIl.] % 10 

Rhoda Williams [Ind.] *% 11 

Wilson E. Woods [W. Va.] ¥% 15 


SPECIAL NOTICE— 
NEA BYLAWS 


Tue following proposed amendment 
to Article I, Section 3, of the NEA By- 
laws is to be acted upon by the 1955 
Representative Assembly. Notice was 
served at the New York meeting. Pro- 
posed changes or additions are in bold 
italic and the figure or word replaced 
is in brackets. 

ARTICLE I 

Section 3. The dues of an active 
member shall be $6 [$5], effective be- 
ginning 1956-57 [1948-49], or $11 [$10] 
annually, $1 of which shall be allocated 
to finance capital outlay, or $150 for 
a Life Membership. Active members 
shall be entitled to attend all meetings 
of the Association and its several de- 
partments, to vote for delegates to the 
Representative Assembly, and to hold 
office. Those who pay annual dues of 
$6 [$5], effective beginning 1956-57 
[1948-49], shall be entitled to receive 
the Journal. Those who pay annual 
dues of $11 [$10] shall be entitled to 
receive, in addition to the Journals, 
the Research Bulletins and the volume 
of Proceedings. Those who pay $150 
become members for life without pay- 
ment of additional dues and are en- 
titled to receive the Journals, the 
Research Bulletins, and the volume of 
Proceedings; provided, that the NEA 
Executive Committee is hereby author- 
ized and instructed to make special 
provision from NEA funds to safeguard 
the state program in any state having 
unified dues where the increase in NEA 
dues would work undue hardship. # 
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ATTEND THE 


UNIVERSITY 


OF NEVADA 


1955 SUMMER SESSIONS 


SESSIONS 
First—June 13-24 
Main— 
June 27-August 5 


Post— 
August 8-19 
——- 
June 13- 
August 19 
REGISTRA- 
TION 


Saturday 
Preceding 


SUMMER STUDY 
IN RENO 


In the shadow of 
the Scenic Sierra 


** *& * 


Write for Bulletin 
to 
Dean Garold D. 
Holstine, 


Director of 
Summer Sessions 
Reno, Nevada 


® Distinguished Professors from Nevada and other Nationally Known Institu- 


tions. 


@ Basic Academic and Professional Courses in all Schools and Colleges. 

@ Expanded Graduate and Undergraduate Programs: 

Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Master of Education Degrees in the 
New Four Year College of Education. 

@ Fields Stressed Include: Arts and Sciences, Elementary, Secondary, Adminis- 
tration, Supervision, Teacher Education, Special Education, Guidance. 
Audio-Visual Education, Library Education, Conservation, Reading and 
Language Arts, Curriculum, Athletic Coaching School and Workshop. 

@ Workshops, Conferences, Short and Long Term Courses for Teachers, Su- 


pervisors, Administrators, Undergraduates, and others. 


@ Recreation for the Family in Reno and Lake Tahoe Summer Playgrounds. 


see ALL oF 


LEWIS AND CLARK SESQUICENTENNIAL, 1805-1955 





YOU'LL 
remember OREGON 


You are invited to combine 
your vacation fun and summer 
session study amid Oregon’s scenic 
splendor. Comfortable days and cool 
nights will give you added zest to 
enjoy fully both your classwork and 
your recreation. 

On your Oregon “must see” list 
put the magnificent Columbia River 
Gorge...mile-high Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park...400 miles of seacoast 
... Oregon Caves National Monu- 
ment...summer snowlands on moun- 
tain tops...some of Oregon’s 13 
National Forests, 200 States Parks — 
and distinctive community events. 
Send coupon now for more details. 


SEASHORE ACTIVITIES are among many 
kinds of vacation-time fun for you fo en- 
joy in friendly Oregon. Scene here is at 
Seaside, where you may see salt cairn used 
by Lewis and Clark party 150 years ago. 


TRAVEL INFORMATION, Room 325, 
Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon. 


Please send me the free color booklet, 
“Oregon, Cool, Green Vacationland.”* 
Name. 


Address. 


Zone. State. 





Coupon may be pasted on postcard 





combine 
education, 
recreation! 


UNIVERSITY 
ERMONT 


Summer Session 


IN THE 
GREEN 
MOUNTAINS 


ON BEAUTIFUL LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


July 5-Aug. 17 
Grad. & Undergrad. Co-Ed courses. 
Elem., Sec. Teacher Ed. courses. 
Workshops in: Ec. Ed.; Ed. of the 
Mentally Retarded; Curriculum Plan- 
ning; Conservation. 

Adult ed. “Personal Development” 
program. Warren R. Austin Inst. in 
World Understanding. Theme: The 
U.N. After 10 Years. Discussions con- 
ducted by statesmen in all fields in 
International Relations. 


For Bulletins, Infor., 
Write Director 
Summer Session. 


UNIV. OF VERMONT 
Burlington (L), Vermont 


NOW! YOU CAN ENJOY ACCURATE 
FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


OF SELECTED PAINTINGS BY SOME 
OF THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS 


MASTERS IN WASHINGTON, D. C.’s 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


RIGHT IN YOUR 
HOME * be nme 


Ss a! 


Accurate photo slides of the finest 
paintings and sculptures in the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, complete with 
text prepared from material furnished 
by the Gallery: biographies, techniques 
and other works of the Masters. Degas, 
Renoir, Rembrandt, Raphael and other 
fine artists in four completely different 
sets (A, B, C, 
2” x 2” slides each. Wonderful for art 
or art appreciation classes and intro- 
ducing children to the world’s great 
art. A lifetime of enjoyment for the 
family in these outstanding repro- 
ductions. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
10 cents to cover mailing a sample 
slide and full details. 

COMING SOON: COLOR AND VALUE IN PAINTING by 

Dr. Raymond S. Stites. Complete with forty, full color, 

accurate slides. 


Mail Cash, Check or M. O. to: 


PHOTO LAB, INC. 


3825 GEORGIA AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 11, D. C. 





Sun, Surf, and Study! 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1955 Summer Session 


Educetion Workshops . + Specialized Regionol 
Distinguished Visiting and Resident 
Faculty . . . For further information write to 


Programs .. . 


Director of Summer Session, University of Haweii, 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


June 22 to August 2 





DOROTHY MARDER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





FLYING 
COLLEGE 


(Summer 1955—6th Season) 


1. AROUND THE WORLD 


Via Japan, Hong Kong, etc., or New 
Zealand and a Return via 
Europe or optional ext. 


2. AROUND SOUTH AMERICA $1499 
3. NEAR EAST Incl. Holy Land $1495 
4. EUROPE (4 Tours) 





Positions available in Nursery 


oe, Merce are Schools, Public and Private 


Colleges, Universities, 


hools, 
and Summer Camps. Specializing ‘in Nationwide and Latin 
American Placements. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


$1955 


Central Africa. 


$999 to $1599 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign universities and governments. Former students en- 
joyed a reception given by the Prime Minister of Japan & the Governor General of Hong- 
kong; were welcomed at the palace of the Shah of Iran, and had tea with the President of 
India; met royalty . Siam and s % 90 minutes with Nehru, etc. Co-Educational. In-Service 
credit granted by N. Y. aad d. of Ed. Time for independent travel too! Qualified 


veterans may use G. I. Bill 
For details address: PROF. 3. L. TARBELL 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton 1, Pa. 


College Credit Optional For 
Graduates, Undergraduates 
& Professional People. 


D) of 30 full-color 


Revised NEA Bylaws Distributed 


A REvIsION of the NEA Bylaws, as ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors for 
action by the Representative Assembly 
in 1956, has been distributed to all 
state and local affiliated units and to 
other NEA leaders. Individuals and 
groups in the Association who wish to 
comment on these Bylaws are requested 
to do so by April 15, in order that the 
comments may be summarized for fur- 
ther consideration by the Board of 
Directors at its summer meeting. 


Field Service Association 


President: Jack 

Lowe fright], 
South Carolina 
Education Assn, 
Columbia and 
chairman, NEA 
Centennial Stamp 
Committee. 

Vice president: 
Katherine Hoyle, 
Virginia Educa- 
tion Assn, Rich- 
mond. 

Secretary-treasurer: Robbins Barstow, 
Jz., Connecticut Education Assn, Hart- 
ford. 

Editor, Natl Education Field Serv- 
ice Assn Quarterly: May Pever, Kansas 
State Teachers Assn, Topeka. 

Pastpresident and member of the 
executive committee: Emma _ Scott, 
Arkansas Education Assn, Little Rock. 


Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 


President: Gor- 
don N. Mackenzie, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 
City [left]. 
Ist vicepresi- 
dent: Prudence 
Bostwick, Denver 
Public Schools. 
2nd __ivicepresi- 
dent: Jane Fran- 
seth, Office of Education, US Dept of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


NEA Publications 


No News Is Bad News—Where 
Schools Are Concerned by the Natl 
School Public Relations Assn in co- 
operation with the Oregon Education 
Assn. Handbook for administrators in 
building good school-press_relation- 
ships. 1955. 32p. 50¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. NSPRA, NEA. 

[Continued on page 250] 
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Hews! = | My Marsh’77" 


For teachers who grade conscientiously 


THEE-ZGRADER makes teaching 
drastically simplifies grading 4 
This simple, ingenious slide-chart gives ‘ easier, mo re 
the right grade instantly for any grading * + 
problem. : interesting 
NO FIGURING NECESSARY eS 
End all arguments with doubting pupils ’ nei more FUN | 
Assign any number of questions 1 “ 
Available exclusively by mail order— 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Send Now! Utter Delight Guaranteed | 97 
The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. N 
3001 Corydon Road Cleveland 18, Ohio “—_ ; 
The magic Marsh “77” makes bold fiash cards, posters, 


N71 A 2 S H 77 signs and visual aids, quickly. Holds children’s attention. 
4 ( 8 NO special art ability necessary. It’s wonderful for cor- 
recting papers. Makes dominant, free-flowing marks, in 


Re Pour r E N black, red or any color. Once you enjoy using a genuine 


Marsh “77", we guarantee you'll never be without one. 


ONLY MARSH “77” GIVES YOU ALL THESE FEATURES: 
* Fits your hand likea fine fountain pen. * Cap snaps on-off easily. 
%* Marks any surface, inkdries instantly. * Smooth-Flow ink control. $ 25 
: * Guaranteed not to leak. * Ten colors available. 
icO 
University of New Mex FREES: DRAWINGANDLETTERINGCOURSE °! school. 


art supply & 
@ using the Marsh “77". Colorful booklet suggests stationery 


S NH) WM H, E pi S E S S | 0 | ; ) hundreds of uses. Explains faster lettering methods, basic strokes, stores. 


colors. Shows how to havefunwith your"77’’Pen. it’s yours. Write Today! 
June 16 to August 10 MARSH CO. « 95 MARSH BLDG. + BELLEVILLE, ILL. © U.S.A 5.7 
REGISTRATION JUNE 15 — Ses k,n uF ee . 
= “it . r 


eee ee eed. SI wo 


+ a 


QUICK MANY DIFFERENT STROKES AND ART EFFECTS WITH THESE 5 POINTS 
FACTS 


ata ee WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


terest “ag oy | historic Old a 3 
ae ee oa ae Middletown, Connecticut 
bad Caverns and the Grand 


:... Sapmrepanw GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
Ea lg pe A NEW DEGREE UNIQUE IN GRADUATE EDUCATION 


ee eet agg Teachers, school librarians and school administrators who recognize 


for eight weeks. (Most of the import of today’s broadening concepts may now profit by a diversi- 


rae a pe designed for fied program of subject-matter courses. 


. Regul " - > Ww ra ix Fie 
eat. ee Offered only by Wesleyan University, the 


Stik’ tally at ae. MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 


dent and visiting professors. 


. Physical facilities — Ample 


housing and dining and air- 
conditioned Classrooms. 


- Climate—high, dry and ex- 


hilarating with nights al- 
ways cool. Have fun and 
profit. 


LATE REGISTRATIONS 
ACCEPTED THROUGH 
JUNE 22 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Director, Summer Session 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Please send me your Free Bulletin. 
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is conferred on candidates who already have a bachelor’s degree and 
successfully complete thirty hours in at least 3 subjects. Chosen from 
an extensive curriculum, these may include topics not previously 
studied. Neither education courses nor research theses are required. 


Under this same broad program, candidates holding a master’s degree 
may qualify for the 


CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY 
upon completion of thirty credit hours. 


Founded in 1831, Wesleyan is a non-denominational liberal arts college. 
This unique summer program, progressive in principle, is conducted 
in Wesleyan’s traditional manner. Small classes are led by a dis- 
tinguished faculty. An atmosphere of informality is encouraged by 
seminars rather than lectures. Exceptionally fine facilities are at hand 
for extracurricular activities—both cultural and recreational. 

For detailed information, mail this coupon: 


Let this be a memorable summer for Director of Tencher Services 


Wesle Univers 
you. Attend the Graduate Summer iasabeaneen, ‘Corenattions 


School for Teachers. It will be an Plonce coud bulletin n- Gradunte Summer Scheel 
experience of pleasure and great 


value. 





i} 
| 
| 


; 
' 
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: 
: 
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Whether you plan to work toward a 
higher degree, take refresher courses, do 
make-up work, or accelerate your course 
of study, the University of Colorado— 
because of its climate and excellent fa- 
cilities—is an ideal choice. Located in 
view of snow-capped peaks and within 
walking distance of mountain streams 
and trails, this scenic campus offers an 
unusual opportunity for study and vaca- 
tion pleasures. 
TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: 
JUNE 17 to JULY 22 
JULY 25 to AUGUST 27 


Undergraduate and Graduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geol- 
ogy, History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Law, Library Science, Mathematics, 
Mineralogy, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Sociology, and Speech. 
In addition to regular courses, an extensive 
program of workshops, conferences and 
institutes is offered in school administra- 
tion, and in creative writing, mathematics, 
speech, and other special fields. University 
sponsors a language house, and offers many 
cultural opportunities, including exhibi- 
tions, concerts, and public lectures during 
its summer-long Creative Arts Festival. 
About $30 weekly covers typical tuition 
and fees, and board and room in 


attractive University Residence Halls. 
Write now for a Summer Session bulletin. 


ee SAMS Val Oe, 


Director of the Summer Session, Ma 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


- IN Stee’ oR Wood 


ok enn. Lem: 7-4. tek’ k oe am ¢-4:1 So 


al WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
\ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 265 SCRANTON 2,PA. 


Public Education and the Future of 
America by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA and the AASA. 
1955. 104p. $1.50. Quantity discounts. 
EPC, NEA. 


It’s a Date 


Apr. 1-3: Regional meeting, Natl Assn 
of Educational Secretaries, Cleveland. 

Apr. 14: Natl convention, Natl Assn 
of Deans of Women, Chicago. 

Apr. 2-6; Eastern regional convention, 
American Assn of School Administrators, 
Cleveland. 

NEA groups that will meet in Cleve- 
land in connection with the AASA con- 
vention include: American Educational 
Research Assn, Dept of Rural Education, 
Natl School Public Relations Assn, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, Future 
Teachers of America, Natl Assn of Edu- 
cational Secretaries. 

Apr. 3-5: Regional meeting, Western 
Business Education Assn, regional assn 
of United Business Education Assn, San 
Diego. 

Apr. 3-6: California-Western division, 
Music Educators Natl Conference, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Apr. 10-16: Internat] conference, Inter- 
natl Council for Exceptional Children, 
Long Beach. 

Apr. 11-15: Southern district convention, 
American Assn for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Tulsa. 

Apr. 11-16: 3rd_natl conference, Natl 
Art Education Assn, Cleveland. 

Apr. 13-15: Northwest district conven- 
tion, American Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

Apr. 13-16: 33rd annual meeting, Natl 
Council of ‘Teachers of Mathematics, 
Boston. 

Apr. 13-16: Northwest division, Music 
Educators Natl Conference, Eugene, Oreg. 

Apr. 17-19: Sixth southwest regional 
conference of Community School Admin- 
istrators sponsored by American Assn of 
School Administrators, Dept of Rural Edu- 
cation, Natl School Public Relations Assn, 
and Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Apr. 17-21: Eastern district conference, 
American Assn for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Boston. 

Apr. 18-21: 3rd NEA Regional Instruc- 
tional Conference, Denver. 

Apr. 18-22: Annual convention, Dept 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Los Angeles. 

Apr. 20-23: Southwest district conven- 
tion, American Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. 

Apr. 25-30: Institute for Leadership 
Training in Cooperative Curriculum Re- 
search. Joint project of Assn for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development; Natl 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment; Center for Improving Group Proce- 
dures, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Registration 


[Continued on page 252] 


[ANNOUNCING | 


A 1955 Edition of 
MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


Morton, Gray, Springstun, Schaaf 
Grades 3 through 8 


The new edition of this most 
successful arithmetic program 
contains additional, challenging 
materials for the more able 
pupils. The new teachers’ guides 
(in preparation), combining 
teaching suggestions with the 
complete pupil’s book, reach a 
new high in usability. 


Workbooks and Progress Tests, 
Grades 3 through 8 


SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
Chicago San Francisco 
Dallas Atlanta 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Ellensburg, Washington 
June 13 - August 12 
June 13 - July 13 July 14 - August 12 
Workshops Every Two Weeks. 


B.A. & M.Ed. DEGREES 
Distinguished Faculty 


Laura Zirbes, Lilla Belle Pitts, Paul 
Blackwood, Raymond Dvorak, David 
Shepherd, Carlton Ball, Dugald Ar- 
buckle, others. 
Workshops in reading, science, gifted 
child, music, conservation, pottery, 
counseling, art, family life, ete. 
Scenic Vacation Land 
Coulee Dam, mountains, lakes, ocean, 
tours, fishing, Sea Fair, dude ranch, 
parks, Mt. Rainier, etc. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
WHERE DAYS ARE BRIGHT 
AND WIGHTS ARE COOL 
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\\ 
Now _I CAN AFFORD 
To TRaveL ABROAD... 


Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am's popular world-wide tourist service 
—and the original Pan Am ‘Pay-Later’ Plan.” 


SAMPLE @ Tight budgets need no longer stay teachers from 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS foreign educational travel. Finance your trip with 
Flying Carpet Odyssey Tour from $1798 the Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan... pay 10% down, 


24-31 days... ‘round the world. the balance in up to 20 monthly installments. 


Northern Europe Cycling Tour . $675 : +: 
11 weeks ... England, Norway, Sweden, Den- Over 100 colleges and universities now offer aca- 


mark, Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, France. demic credit for educational travel—in and out 


Middle East Seminar of foreign classrooms. What’s more, hundreds of 
6 weeks .. . 6 semester hours’ credit. 


Gouds Geer 40 Rent ensdies . 1008 school systems are accepting travel as a means of 
7 Ya weeks... 6 semester hours’ credit. fulfilling the requirements for professional growth. 


Organize a Clipper* group of 15 and you travel free! In many cases the cost of educational travel is 
For details—or for Pan American's new edition of 


“Adventures in Education"—write: George Gardner, deductible for income tax purposes, 
Educational Director, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. 


WTRADE-MARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


under our modern plan... 


’ TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
: SAVINGS up to 30% 


folaMeNebcoM lakitiaclsla= 


(A Capital Stock Company. . . Not Affiliated with the U. S$. Govt.) 


Government EMmp.oyvees csi 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


a 
4 Single 
H Name Married (No. of Children 


Bs Residence Address Occupation 


2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work? One way distance is 

(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) 7 Yes 0 No 
3. Estimated mileage during next year? My present insurance expires....../ fo 
4. 0 Please include information on Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 0% 


MAIL TODAY FOR “‘RATES’’— No obligation! 
Government Empcovess & mp rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 


deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
statistics prove that teachers are better than average agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 
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between Glacier & Yellowstone Parks 


Summer 
Session 


in the 
heart of the 
Rockies 


MONTANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Montana 


“where Spring 
spends the Summer” 


@® full program of graduate and 
undergraduate work, including 
both elementary and secondary 
education 

10-week continuous session 
June 13-August 19 
5-week first term 
June 13-July 15 
5-week second term 
July 18-August 19 

@ Conferences, institutes and 
unit courses of special inter- 
est to teachers 


Unequaled vacation opportu- 
nities adjacent to the campus. 
Year-round ice skating on the 
campus. 


WRITE: Director, Summer College 
Montana State University 















































Combine a vacation in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


With scholastic advancement at 


COLORADO 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 20 - AUGUST 12 


Work towards the BA or MA 


GENERAL BASIC 
UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 


SPECIALIZED OFFERING 
IN EDUCATION 


specific courses for elementary 
teachers, administrators, secondary 
education, guidance procedures, 
music education. 


15th SEASON OF THE 
HANYA HOLM 
DANCE SCHOOL 


NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Internationally-known artist teach- 
ers on regular. and visiting facul- 
ty, student orchestra and chorus, 
chamber music classes, music festi- 
val concerts. 


For further information and catalog ad- 
dress, Director of Summer Session, Dept. 
A, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 





































[Continued from page 250] 
limited. Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 

Apr. 26-29: Natl convention, American 
Industrial Arts Assn, Atlantic City. 

May 1-3: Ninth annual conference of 
presidents of state assns of school adminis- 
trators and AASA, Louisville, Ky. 

May 5-8: Northeastern regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Port- 
land, Maine. 

June 12-14: Annual meeting, Future 
Business Leaders of America, sponsored by 
the United Business Education Assn, NEA, 
Chicago. 

June 13-16: 19th annual natl conference 
of the Natl Assn of Student Councils, Natl 
Assn of Secondary-School Principals, NEA, 
Ardmore, Pa. 

June 16-18: Regional meeting, Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Assn, re- 
gional assn of United Business Education 
Assn, NEA, Denver. 

June 19-24: Workshop for Secondary- 
School Counselors, Natl Assn of Deans of 
Women, Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 

June 19-July 8: Natl Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development, NEA Divyi- 
sion of Adult Education Service, Bethel, 
Maine. 

June 20-24: Institute, Natl Assn of Edu- 
cational Secretaries, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

June 26-30: 20th annual meeting, Natl 
School Public Relations Assn, NEA, Chi- 
cago. 

June 29-July 2: 10th annual natl con- 
ference, Natl Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
Northern Ill. State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb. 


Orore publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or 
less. 

Obtain government publications from 
the Superintendent of Documents [Supt 
Doc.], Washington 25, D. C. Make money 
order or check out to the Superintendent 
of Documents; do not send stamps. Order 
other items from addresses given. 


Consumer Education 


99 Ideas on Your Money, Job and Liv- 
ing. Anthology of articles from Changing 
Times, the Kiplinger Magazine, on every- 
day problems in family living and money 
management. For consumer education and 
personal-finance classes. 1954 ed. 96p. Lim- 
ited supply of single copies free to teach- 
ers. 25¢ each when delivered in bulk to a 
school address. Changing Times, the Kip- 
linger Magazine, 1729 H St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Bibliography 
Historical Fiction Map of the US, C. H. 
Heffelfinger, ed. Titles and authors of 
historical fiction, by states. 1814” x 2814”. 
$1. Globe Printing Co., 1445 S. Ist St., 
San Jose, Calif. 
Gold Star List of American Fiction. 








TEACHERS FOR 


CALIFORNIA 


Best locations for fall available now. 
Salaries for experienced elementary 
teachers often start at $4,200 or more 
with potential to $6,000. Elementary 
teachers with two or more years of 
college, for milder climate, more security, 
better living conditions, ideal teaching 
situation, come to California. Write us 
now. No registration fee. Individual at- 
tention and complete coverage from 
California’s pioneer agency. 


KEMP AGENCY 
Dept. B 


681 Market St. 


Est. 1909 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 









UNIVERSITY OF 


1955 SUMMER SESSION 


June 27 - August 5 


Courses in Anthropology, Business 
Administration, Education, English, 
Biology, History, Home Economics, 
Music. 
for information write airmail 
Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 


College, Alaska 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
»- Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-D, Chicago 26, 111. 








EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
GARDEN & LAWN ENTHUSIASTS! 


Turn your garden “‘know-how” into handsome 
return in pleasant, prestige-sustaining, light 
outdoor work. Show easy, effective new ‘‘fer- 
tilirrigation’”’ system of lawn and garden care, 
using quality- produced Fertileze soluble plant 
food and precision feeding devices. Nationally 
advertised: recommended and used by Louis 
Bromfield. Incredible results for small lawns 
and large estates, alike. Produces healthier, 
lovelier lawns, gardens, shrubs . . tastier, 
more nutritious vegetables and fruits. Sells on 
5-min. demonstration - +» repeat orders yield 
continuous high income. Enthusiastic users tell 
friends, neighbors. Profitable, gratifying and 
informative as non-confining summer or part- 
time occupation for teachers. Car necessary. 


Write Desk S-10, Nutritional Concentrates, 
Inc., New Lexington, Ohio. Give phone No. 


Do You Work in an Evening Dress? 


No? Then why work in sheer 15 denier Nylons 
when you can get medium weight 30 denier, 
which is not quite as sheer as 15 denier and 


will wear a great deal longer. All stockings 
full-fashioned in proportioned lengths — all 
GUARANTEED to please you. 

Write for FREE rier and color chart. 


POSTWAY CO., Dept. 12, Concord, N. C. 
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Annual listing of good fiction. 40th ed. 
65p. 75¢. Quantity discounts. Cash or 
stamps must accompany orders for less 
than 10 copies. Syracuse Public Library, 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 

Good Reading, edited by the Committee 
on College Reading, Atwood H. Town- 
send, chn. Guide to the world’s best books. 
1954. 252p. 50¢. A Mentor Book published 
by New American Library of World Liter- 
ature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 
22. 


Curriculum 


Educating Children in Grades Seven 
and Eight by Gertrude M. Lewis. Desir- 
able educational programs based upon 
characteristics and needs of seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils. Bulletin 1954, No. 
10. US Office of Education. 99p. 35¢. Supt 
Doc. 


Freedom 


The Framework of Democracy by J. 
George Fredman. Selected group of docu- 
ments that embody basic ideals of Amer- 
ican democracy. 1954. 34p. 20¢. Quantity 
discounts. J. George Fredman, 591 Summit 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Freedom Agenda: The Constitution and 
Loyalty Programs by Alan Westin. Histor- 
ical analysis of loyalty programs in the 
US and their significance today. 1954. 53p. 
25¢. Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
Inc., 164 Lexington Ave., New York 16. 


Foreign Trade 
Foreign Trade Policy 1776 to 1955. 


Responsibilities ... 
Principles... 


Story of US foreign-trade policy as it re- 
lates to decisions before us. 1954. 16p. 
10¢. Quantity discounts. Also Pending 
Trade Issues. Analysis of some roadblocks 
to greater world trade. 1954. 39p. 25¢. 
Quantity discounts. League of Women 
Voters of the US, 1026 17th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Horace Mann 


Horace Mann: Father of the American 
System of Free Public Schools by Mildred 
Sandison Fenner and Eleanor C. Fishburn. 
Personal Growth Leaflet No. 90. 16p. Also 
Selections from Horace Mann arranged 
by Joy Elmer Morgan. PGL No. 28. For 
use in observing Horace Mann’s birth- 
day, May 4. Single copies of the above 
titles free. Additional copies 5¢ each. 
Quantity discounts. NEA. 


In the Classroom 


Selected Items for the Testing of Study 
Skills by Horace T. Morse and George H. 
McCune. 1949. 8Ip. $1. Also Selected Test 
Items in American History by Howard 
R. Anderson and E. F. Lindquist. 1947. 
113p. $1. Quantity discounts. Natl Council 
for the Social Studies, NEA. 

Solving Arithmetic Problems Mentally 
by Jack V. Hall. The what, why, and how 
of solving elementary level arithmetic 
problems mentally. 1954. 33p. 25¢. Exten- 
sion Service, lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. 

When Children Write. Relation to writ- 
ing of purpose, maturation level, environ- 
ment, stimulation, skills, and attitudes. 


Policies... 


Three statements of policy—the respective 
results of several annual Workshops—of the 
COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OF- 


FICERS—available. 


“Responsibilities 


of State Department of 


Education for Teacher Education.” 1954. 


32 pages 


35¢ copy postpaid 


“The State Department of Education. A 
statement of some guiding principles for its 
legal status, its functions, and the organization 


of its service areas.” 1952. 
55 pages 


“Our System of Education. A statement of 
some desirable policies, programs and adminis- 
trative relationships in education.” 1951. 


25¢ copy postpaid 


32 pages 


Council of Chief State School Officers 
1201 Sixteenth St. NW Washington 6, D.C. 
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35¢ copy postpaid 


BROTHERHOOD 


JTUAL LIFE 


1955. 40p. 75¢. Quantity discounts. Assn 
for Childhood Education Internatl, 1200 
15th St. N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Recreation 


Games of UN Countries prepared by 
the US Committee for the UN. Typical 
games of UN countries. 27p. 25¢. US Com- 
mittee for the UN, 816 2list St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Schoolbuilding Planning 

The Functional Body Measurements of 
School-Age Children by W. Edgar Martin. 
A joint project of the US Office of Edu- 
cation, the University of Michigan, and 
the Natl School Service Institute. Hand- 
book for use in planning school furniture, 
equipment, and buildings. 1954. 90p. $1. 
Natl School Service Institute, 27 E. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago 3. 


Textbook Selection 


Textbook Selection. Some Typical Pro- 
cedures for Selecting Textbooks in Cali- 
fornia School Districts. Policies, criteria, 
procedures. Mimeo. 2Ip. Single copies 
free. California Teachers Assn, 693 Sutter 
St., San Francisco 2. 


Work Experience 


How To Teach Your Child About Work 
by Ernest Osborne. Value of work experi- 
ence for young people, with suggestions 
for providing it. For elementary and sec- 
ondary level. 1955. 28p. 25¢. Quantity 
discounts. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
E. 38th St., New York 16. 


TOUR SPONSORS 


YOU'LL 


HAVE 


HEN.... 
our travel group 
as our Medical 
Expense Iliness 
and Accident 
Protection. 


24 hour daily coverage for every member 
during the entire tour, 
Broad Coverage 
Prompt Courteous Service 


Low Cost 


Write for Latest Deteils 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ee ee ee OPPORTUNITIES SE A EE 


There are absolutely NO ANSWER to one of the most 
FEES now, or when you ac- NEGLECTED PROBLEMS in 
cept a position. LIMITED Education."’ 


Bex 222 = Box 121 | 
| The Plains Williamsburg Sta. Palo Alto | 
Ohio Bklyn. i, N.Y. Calif ea 


FRANCE 
tn 6=ONNEW_JERSEY 
HW IMAGINE OBTAINING A BETTER TEACHING POSITION in cermany"’ gy 
CONNECTICUT 
. 1000's of 
rt . - - with absolutely no fees . . « satisrien SAUD! ARABIA 
oe _— TEACHERS jAPAN 
== Every teacher who tries CRU- OFFER ... . 3 Issues onl PANAMA 
Z SADE discovers the same $i. or FREE DETAILS- MANY STATES 
S ting... that the CRU- WRITE NOW. Tt may be meee me me MANY PLACES__ 
ES fresno pst Ge's, ot ClelOaintea” Lin, OL MIMITED TRIAL orren 
Cé FOREIGN TEACHING PoO- 7 
Oo SITIONS, GRADUATE A TEACHER from OKLA- 1 3 tesues $1 0 Free Details OD Veorty $6 
6. AWARDS or SUMMER JOBS. HOMA writes: \—_— 
EXCELLENT SALARIES in “CONGRATULATIONS! I DON'T DELAY — MAIL TODAY | 
5 PREFERRED LOCATIONS. believe CRUSADE is the CRUSADE - 4 


no registration fee . . . no agency fee .. . 


no no no fee when you accept a job . . . just no fees 
Cheers ces ess ee OPPORTUNITIES a oe svmmall 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY “Sakcme Waste 


Spokane 4, Wash. 
Want to teach in the WEST? Contact our Spokane office for positions 
in all Western States and Alaska. 

Other Offices—Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City. 
Member N.A.T.A. Agency's 73rd yr. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 






















7 Ge lP,)—SC«S40 W.WEFFERSOW ST. 
he. 
MEMBER N.A-T.A GOERS > , SERVING ARLZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 





ANATIONAL SERVICE E‘ficient, reliable 


and personalized 


service for teachers 
A L § | > RT and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
Teachers Agency agement for three 


c generations. 
Original Alberit—Since 1885 Member NATA 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


A SUMMER IN MAINE! 


Counselor Opportunities for Women 
Girls’ Camp in Lake and Mountain 
Region 
Applicants age 20-35 apply to: 

DR. AND MRS. J. A. BAER 
2701 Manhattan Ave. Baltimore 15, Md. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 20-July 30; August 1 - 27 





Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University—graduvate and 
under-graduate. 

Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 

nized social, cultural, and recreational 
activities are offered. 
For — write to Dean of Summer 


pate, < ied of Southern California, 
os . 





TEACHERS SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 


PLACEMENT SERVICE MONTERREY TEC 
@ TEACHERS .. . immediate placement JULY 14 to AUGUST 24, 1955 


© ADMINISTRATORS . . . qualified | | (rrosbse, “tineral Arts, "Architecture, Gosann 
teachers available 


ment, Folklore, Arts and Crafts. 
SNELLING & SNELLING Write for full information: 
1501 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 2, PENNA. 


INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 


Escuela de Verano MONTERREY, NL, MEXICO 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA, WEST COAST, 
ALASKA AND HAWAII 


Write 
. ’ 

Professional Teachers’ Placement Service 
“‘Largest Personnel Service in the Rocky 
Mountain West’’ 

University Bidg. 910-i6th St.—Denver 2, Colo. 


SPARE-TIME CASH 


e Men, women, make $8-$10 a day in easy 
spare time work asking survey questions PAUL YATES, Manager 
near home. No selling. No experience ecTARLICN he 
needed. Send $1 for booklet which gives full TABLISHED IN 1906 
details how to get started and lists 110 top KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
survey firms. Money-back guaranteed. 


RESEARCH SERVICE, Box 253, Wilmette, Illinois 


CLINTO 





Western Maryland College 
Summer Sessions 
Westminster, Md. 

June 20-July 23; July 25-Aug. 22 
Teacher Certification, Master of Education 
Program 
Dr. Joseph R. Bailer, Director 


| THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


23 E. Jackson Bivd. « Chicago 4%, IIlinors 
MEMBER NATTA 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Mid- 
west, West or Alaska, we can 
find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street 
Clinton, Iowa 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 








Safety Education 


Tue following list of films and film- 
strips, compiled by Carolyn Guss of the 
Indiana University Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, represents some of the available 
materials which can be of use in safety 
education. These materials are avail- 
able from rental libraries and from the 
producers or distributors indicated by 
the numbers in brackets. 

Artificial Respiration. 6 min. sd. 
b&w. Demonstrates the back-pressure, 
arm-lift method of artificial respiration. 
[6] Gr. 10-12, college, adult. 

Bike Behavior. 32 fr. with 12” dou- 
ble-face record, 78 rpm. b&w. Shows 
proper cycling habits. [7] Gr. 4-9. 

Fire-Exit Drill at Our School. 10 
min. sd. color or b&w. Shows how to 
plan and execute a fire-exit drill in 
an elementary school. [1] Gr. 1-6. 

Safe Driving. A series of three films: 
Fundamental Skills, Advanced Skills 
and Problems, and Streets and High- 
ways. Each 11 min. sd. color or b&w. 
[1] Gr. 10-12, college. 

Safe Swimming. 10 min. sd. b&w or 
color. Emphasizes precautions which 
are observed by experts. [3] Gr. 4-12. 

Safety in the Chemistry Laboratory. 
15 min. sd. b&w. Correct use of lab 
aprons, safety goggles, and the lab 
manual. [4] Gr. 10-12, college. 

Safety in the Home. 56 fr. bkw. Pre- 
sents an object lesson on how to avoid 
accidents in the home. [5] Gr. 4-6. 

Safety in the Summer. 27 fr. color. 
Discusses the most common danger 
spots in summer activities. [2] Gr. 1-3. 

Safety on the School Bus. 11 min. 
sd. b&w. Shows that manufacturers, 
legislators, inspectors, policemen, and 
bus drivers consider safety of pupil 
passengers. [8] Gr. 1-9. 


Producers or distributors: [1] Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg. Chicago 1. [2] Cur- 
riculum Films, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. [3] General Pictures Productions, 
621 6th Ave., Des Moines 9. [4] Indiana 
University Audio-Visual Center, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. [5] National Film Board of Can- 
ada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20. [6] Seminar Films, Inc., 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. [7] Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. [8] Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Over 1,000 authors — most of them new — have 
had their books published, promoted and dis- 
tributed through our unique plan. No matter 
what type of book you’ve written—fiction, poetry, 
biography, religious — we can help you. Send for 
our free, illustrated brochure, We Can Publish 
Your Book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS 

Dept. N-50, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
In California: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 
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LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and 
RESEARCH facilities of high- 
est quality. 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and IN- 

STITUTES IN— 

Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Industrial Education 
Humanities 
Speech 

and many others 


ay 
GRADUATE STUDY with distin- 
guished faculty. 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in 
more than 1000 outstanding 
courses. 


—and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts—plays—ex- 
cursions—lectures—golf—tennis—swimming—fishing—campus 
in a distinguished cultural center yet located in the cool and 
refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
JUNE 13-JULY 16 JULY 18-AUGUST 20 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 
518 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
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Recess 


Modern Measurement 


ELP CRIPPLED Chi 
EASTER SEALS 


THE NATL. SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 11 S. 
LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


A FOURTH-GRADE teacher asked a 
pupil to hand her a ruler. He hes- 
itated, and then asked her, “Do you 


~ VISUAL VAN 
PROJECTION TABLES 


Ideally suited for safe, easy 
handling of all types of pro- 
jection, recording, public “ad- 
dress and electronic equipment. 
Equipped with four large, 
quiet 4” swivel-type casters 
with positive lock brakes. Legs 
of heavy tubular steel finished 
in baked gray enamel. 


Screen carrier and wrap- 
around cord holders standard 
equipment on Deluxe Model 
(illustrated). Optional on all 
Senior Models. 


Deluxe and Senior models ad- 
justable to height of 42” or 
44” with three 16” x 22” gray 
crackel finished reinforced 
steel shelves recessed to pre- 
vent valuable equipment from 
sliding off. Middle shelf ad- 
justable to a height of 1612” 
and a low of 1412”. 


Junior tables, 30” high, are available with two shelves. 
Designed for opaque and overhead projectors, tape record- 
ers, etc. 


Senior Model, $45.00 
Junior Model, $39.95 


Screen Carrier, (Quickly adaptable to all 
models) $14.95 


Wrap-Around Cord Holders, Set of 2, $1.00 
Free literature on request. 


COUSINO, INC. 


2367 Madison Street Toledo 2, Ohio 


Handy Man 


THE superintendent came into 
the room, and the teacher said, 
“Does anyone know who our visitor 
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is? 

“Yes,” came a quick reply, “he’s 
the man that does odd jobs around 
here.” 

—RUTH ELLIOTT, Lima, Ohio. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1955 NEA Convention: July 3-8, Chi- 
cago. 

American Education Week—Nov. 6-12. 
Theme: “Schools—Your Investment in 
America.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1954: 561,- 
708. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
NEA Handbook, pages 260-261, back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 364-381. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, council: Handbook, pages 271-342. 

Centennial Action Program goals: 
Handbook, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession: Handbook, 
pages 383-389. 
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want the regular or the king-sized?” 
—RICHARD C. EISENHAUER, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


That’s That 


AFTER diligently striving to teach 
the word “that” to my first-graders, 
I told them to watch for “that” 
while they read a page in their 
book. 

Eleanor, seated next to me in 
the reading circle, proceeded blithe- 
ly until she came to the first “that.” 
She looked it over and then asked 
herself in an earnest undertone, 
“Now is this ‘that’ — or is that 
‘this’?” ~ 

—WANDA 5S. PETERSEN, Wellington 
Elementary School, Carbon County 
School District, Utah. 


BONERS 


Archipelagos are high runs 
in music. Only t best 
people can sing archipelagos. 


The above boner is reprinted from 
Bigger and Better Boners by Alex- 
ander Abingdon (Viking Press) . The 
cartoon was drawn for THE JOURNAL 
by Charles G. Phillippi. 
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LOCAL-WISE 


It’s a good idea . . 


To make a survey to find out 
what teachers are doing in a given 
school system to promote the moral 
and spiritual growth of their pu- 
pils. The Professional Growth Com- 
mittee [Wilma Russell, chairman] 
of the Springfield [Mo.] Community 
Teachers Association made such a 
study. The 320 teachers who replied 
to the committee’s questionnaire 
cited innumerable classroom prac- 
tices that contribute to the moral 
and spiritual growth of children in 
the Springfield public schools. 


To observe Horace Mann’s birth- 
day May 4. Send for copies of Local 
Association Activities Leaflet No. 
8, Observing Horace Mann’s Birth- 
day May 4. Free. NEA. 





European Budget Tour 


Announced 


Tue NEA Travel Division has re- 
cently announced a new European 
tour which, in effect, was planned 
by NEA members. 

It all started the day we received 
an unexpected allotment of ship 
space and had to plan for it. As a 
basis for our plans, we decided to 
analyze the travel preferences of 
hundreds of members who had 
written us. 

The compiled data from these 
letters showed that a majority of 
teachers wanted a six- or seven- 
week European tour for $1000, be- 
ginning about June 20 and ending 
before September 1. The countries 
they were most interested in visit- 
ing were England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, the Neth- 
erlands, and Belgium. 

The tour the division has worked 
out for this summer is nearly iden- 
tical with that description. Mem- 
bers can visit the above countries 
for approximately 47 days,. June 
18 thru August 20, for $1050. The 
tour will embark at New York for 
Southampton and return to New 
York from Cherbourg. 

Space is still available—but hurry, 
it’s late! 

—NEA Travel Division. 
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Reporting Teacher Grievances 
in the Press 


LOCAL teachers association re- 
A quests an opinion on the fol- 
lowing facts: 


A teacher with many years of com- 
petent service was denied a renewal of 
contract by the board of education in 
accordance with the recommendation 
of the superintendent of schools. No 
charges or statement of reasons were 
given. The teacher appealed unsuccess- 
fully to the superintendent and board. 
In this jurisdiction there was no right 
of appeal to a higher educational au- 
thority or to the courts. Thereafter 
official representatives of the local 
teachers association, acting on its be- 
half, met with the superintendent and 
urged that under the circumstances he 
withdraw his recommendation and en- 
deavor to have the teacher’s contract 
renewed. He refused. After notice to 
the superintendent the local associa- 
tion appealed to the board of educa- 
tion, which reaffirmed its position. 

The local association asks whether, 
under the Code of Ethics, it may now 
send a letter to the newspapers pro- 
testing the nonrenewal of the teacher’s 
contract. 


Before considering the specific 
issue presented, the committee 
wishes to dispose of a jurisdictional 
question; namely, the application 


of the Code to associations. The . 


provisions of the Code are directed 
to individual teachers. However, 
it is the committee’s opinion that 
the official actions of a teachers asso- 
ciation are the collective actions of 
the individual teachers comprising 
its membership. Therefore, the per- 
tinent provisions of the Code apply 
with equal force to teachers asso- 
ciations. 

Section | of the Fourth Principle 
provides that a teacher will: “Con- 
duct professional business thru the 
proper channels.” 

A local teachers association has a 
legitimate professional interest in 
personnel policies as applied to staff 
members of the school system. Un- 
der the Code provision cited, it is 
entirely proper for an association 
to express its position to the appro- 
priate school authorities in cases 


where it feels that a board of edu- 
cation or an administrator has 
taken improper action against a 
professional associate. 

In the instant case the associa- 
tion proceeded thru proper chan- 
nels in accordance with the section 
cited in that it initially stated its 
position to the superintendent of 
schools and thereafter to the board 
of education. Having been unsuc- 
cessful in its appeals, the associa- 
tion may now properly state its posi- 
tion to the public thru a letter to 
the press. 

Before it does so, however, the 
committee believes that profession- 
al courtesy would warrant that the 
association first notify the appro- 
priate school authorities of its in- 
tention. Further considerations as 
to proper channels might be in- 
volved in cases arising in jurisdic- 
tions where teachers have a right 
to appeal from a local board to a 
higher educational authority. 


_ . * 
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In the most modern schools...and in modern business... 


The atmospheres ELECTRIC — 
... with TBM 


More and more schools are going IBM—they 
find that students become faster, more accu- 
rate typists in far less time. 


In addition, you'll find that teaching is so much 
easier with IBM Electric Typewriters. Compli- 
cated carriage-drills can be eliminated...stroke- 
drills simplified. And because of the exciting, 


faster pace of classes — because of increased 


electric 
typewriters |... Outsell all 


TRADE -MARK 


confidence and interest — students respond as 
they never have before. 

Thousands of business offices from coast to 
coast are switching to electric typewriters every 
year! You give your students the best prepara- 
tion for the jobs of tomorrow when you teach 
on IBM Electrics. You’re sure to go electric— 
make sure you go IBM! 


other electrics combined! 
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5-55 ~ 6 184 
OUKE UNIVERSITY LISRARY 
DUKE STATION 
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EIGHT 
REASONS 
WHY... 


Here they are, eight reproductions in 
miniature, of a series of advertisements 
each designed to focus attention on a 
specific, exclusive feature of THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

As advance agents for America’s most 
up-to-date reference set, this series of 
advertisements served their purpose 
well—evoking widespread comment 
and inquiries about THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA among teach- 
ers and librarians everywhere. 

But no hall of fame, no gallery of ex- 
clusives, as it were, can substitute for 
the features themselves as they actually 
appear in all the volumes of this re- 
markable new reference work. 

Seeing is believing, indeed. Only then 
is the true value of THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA to every 
school and library fully understood 
and appreciated. 


*Complete series available upon request, free of charge. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


10,000,000 words 
10,000 pages 
50,000 subjects 
15,000 illustrations 
Hundreds of full color illustrations 
3200 important contributors (including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 
40 beautiful, informative end papers 
190-page world atlas in color 
Thousands of cross references 

® Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 
Chairman, Editorial Board 
FRANKLIN J. MEINE 
Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 
Available to schools and libzaries only, 
at a substantial discount. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


we our oeecror SPENCER PRESS, INC. 


A PUBLISHING AFFILIATE OF SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


179 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, 


KLINOIS 








